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and  keeps  telling  you  exactly  how  much  space 
is  left  as  you  type  to  the  very  end  of  the  page. 
Saves  retyping  hundreds  of  pages  a  month! 


NEW!  PAGE  GAGE  takes  the  guessw’ork  out  of 
page  end  typing.  The  red  signal  warns  when 
vou  are  IVi"  from  the  end  of  the  page.  Tells 


NEW!  DELUXE  FLOATING  SHIFT  makes  shifting 
as  easy  as  tapping  a  type  key!  A  famous  Smith- 
Corona  "first"  now  new  and  improved. 


■M 


Office  Typewriter 

COMPLETELY  new  inside  and  out.  The  all-new 
Smith-Corona  is  gracefully  streamlined  and 
beautifully  styled  in  an  appealing  new  two-tone 
color  scheme.  New  luxury  touch  is  crisp  and  extra¬ 
light  .  .  .  new  luxury  action  is  fast  and  smooth. 
Plus  these  new  and  exclusive  features: 


Smith  Corona 


The  AH  Mew 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Cashiers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


NEW!  SCALE  SCOPE  magnifies  carriage  scale 
under  printing  point.  Pops  number  up  big 
and  clear— lets  you  read  it  at  a  glance. 


NEW!  SUPER-SUPPORT  SEGMENT  has  exclusive 
self-lubricating  Electro  Film  finish.  Types  the 
most  beautiful  letters  you’ve  ever  seen. 


ever  before. 

Call  your 

Smith-Corona  ^ 
representative  now. 


EXCLUSIVE!  ERROR  CONTROL  lets  you  delete 
or  insert  charaaers  without  spoiling  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  p>age.  Saves  time  and  retyping. 


EXCLUSIVE!  AUTOMATIC  MARGIN  sets  both 
margins  with  one  hand  in  one  second.  The 
only  one  hand  system.  World’s  fastest! 


See  how 


Smith-Corona 
makes  teaching 
and  learning 
easier  than 


EXCLUSIVE!  COLORSPEED  KEYBOARD.  Fastest 
writing!  Colored  a  restful  non-glare  green, 
non-skid  keys  shaped  to  cup  your  fingertips. 


trror  Cont#'©! 


5  MINUTE  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  “LUXURY  TYPING"! 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  Seasonal  Jitters— Early  every  spring, 
assuming  that  February  and  March  can 
be  called  spring,  those  who  view  busi¬ 
ness  prospects  begin  to  hedge  a  bit  on 
their  end-of-year  optimism.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  this  spring,  too.  The  stock  mar¬ 
ket  sagged  (as  usual),  commodity  prices 
lagged  (as  usual),  and  shortages  ap¬ 
peared  (as  usual). 

•  Worth  noting,  however,  is  that  the 
“as  usuals”  were  not  actually  as  bad 
as  usual.  In  February,  1948,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  commodity  index  broke  10 
per  cent  and  stock  prices  5  per  cent; 
in  1949,  commodities  fell  off  5  per  cent 
and  stocks  3.5  per  cent.  This  year  the 
averages  were  only  off  about  2  to  3 
per  cent. 

•  Ifs  the  normal  pattern,  particu¬ 
larly  for  soft  goods;  and  prices  should 
start  to  firm  up  within  a  month  or  two. 
Moreover,  demand  will  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  boost  from  the  recoverv  slowly 
materializing  in  the  retail-trade  field. 

•  Pressure  to  up  prices  will  be 
strongest  in  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  months,  before  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  easing  on  metals  for  consumers 
becomes  an  effective  market  force  and 
before  the  1952  crops  roll  in;  the  last 
half  of  the  year  ought  to  be  a  better 
one  for  consumers. 

■  Union  Shop  Issue— There  is  going  on 
an  unparalleled  drive  to  extend  the 
union  shop;  it’s  part  of  the  Big  Steel 
negotiations.  The  issue  has  been 
clouded  by  greater  public  interest  in 
the  money  steel  workers  are  asking  for 
and  by  the  talk  about  guaranteed  an¬ 
nual  incomes  for  labor  forces.  But 
the  union  issue  is  so  much  more  im¬ 
portant  that  the  other  aspects  are 
piddling  in  comparison. 

•  Unions  ivant  the  Government  to 
step  in  and  put  the  union  shop  over.  A 
“union  shop”  does  not  require  any 
worker  to  join  a  union  to  get  a  job;  but 
it  requires  that  he  join  the  union  soon— 
the  steel  workers  want  it  after  thirty 
days— to  be  allowed  to  keep  his  job. 

•  There's  nothing  new  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement;  some  40  per  cent  of  the  16 
million  or  so  workers  who  are  organized 
are  already  covered  by  union  shop 
agreements  of  this  kind.  What  is  new 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
called  on  to  see  that  the  union  shop  is 
extended  and  enforced. 

Union  leaders  argue  that  they  need 
the  union  shop  to  prevent  the  strength 
of  their  organizations  from  being  eaten 
away  by  groups  unsympathetic  with 
them  and  by  “free  riders”  who  do  not 
pay  dues.  On  the  other  side  of  this 


argument,  the  greatly  increased  strength 
of  unions  today  is  cited  as  evidence 
that  the  dangers  of  erosion  are  more 
imaginary  than  real. 

•  Government  sporsorship  would  in¬ 
troduce  something  brand-new  in  the 
life  of  the  Republic— forcing  workers  to 
pay  labor  dues  whether  or  not  they 
wished  to,  and  by  Government  edict. 

How  the  discussions  will  come  out 
is  anyone’s  guess;  but  the  importance 
of  deciding  whether  a  considerable 
number  of  workers  will  have  to  pay  a 
tribute,  by  Government  orders,  makes 
arguments  about  dollars  picayune. 

■  Cheerful  Spots  in  the  Economy— To 
the  happy  surprise  of  many,  starts  on 
new  homes  were  very  high  (compared 
to  what  had  been  expected)  at  the  turn 
of  the  year— January  saw  foundations  for 
68,000  new  dwellings  started.  Appar¬ 
ently  builders  are  going  to  battle  out 
the  shortage  problems.  Lumber  de¬ 
mand  is  up.  Carpet  and  appliance 
makers  are  rubbing  their  hands  in 
relief,  for  homes  mean  markets. 

•  Auto  makers,  after  a  slow  start- 
even  below  allowable  output— have  be¬ 
gun  to  push  up  the  production  rate. 

Foreign  markets  for  metals  are 
easing,  allowing  more  metal  use  at 
home;  and  firms  with  Government  allo¬ 
cations  for  metals  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  well  stockpiled— hence  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  easing  restric¬ 
tions  on  consumer  use  of  metals. 

■  Price  Ceilings— It’s  likely  that  price 
ceilings  will  stay  put  at  least  for  this 
election  year.  Prices  have  dropped 
enough  to  take  the  pressure  off  most 
ceilings,  and  there  is  considerable 
urging  by  organized  business  and  agri¬ 
culture  (Farm  Bureau,  NAM,  etc.)  to 
burv  the  ceilings  when  they  expire  in 
June.  Getting  them  extended  will  be  no 
pushover,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
ceilings  will  be  extended  again. 

•  Politics  Are  Involved.  The  politi¬ 
cians  figure  that  an  end  of  wage-price 
control,  if  followed  by  an  inflation, 
would  backfire  on  them.  So,  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  another  year  of  controls  over 
wages  and  prices,  rent,  credit,  and 
materials. 

■  The  “E”  Bonds— The  Treasury  will 
be  hard  put  to  keep  sales  ahead  of 
redemptions  this  year,  since  maturities 
on  bonds  purchased  10  years  ago  ( 1942 
was  a  good  E-bond  year,  remember) 
will  hit  $3.8  billion. 

So,  Treasury  is  considering  plans  for 
boosting  interest  rates  for  those  who 
hold  on  to  their  E  bonds. 

(Continued  on  page  407) 


News  for  Typewriting 

Teachers .  I 

ll  8m$ER^77X ' 

—the  new  trend 

in  erasers 

Aad  tuM9-  mw- 

7077  and 

1071E 

Progressive  instructors  who 
have  standardized  on 
EraserStik  7099  and  7099B 
as  the  modern  and  better 
method  of  erasing  ; .  .  . 
will  be  happy  to  meet 
two  new  members  of  the 

EraserStik  family . 

7077  and  7077B  (with 
brush). 

These  new,  blue-pol¬ 
ished  beauties  are  ideal 
for  keeping  carbon  copies 
clean.  They  whisk  away 
carbon  smudges  and  clean 
pencil  marks  like  magic. 


As  a  teacher,  you  know 
that  executives  do  not 
appreciate  having  to  read 
a  smudged  and  “tree" 
marked  carbon  copy. 
EraserStik  is  the  last  word, 
in  all-around  typing  clean¬ 
liness  and  efficiency.  It's 
important  that  you  plant 
the  EraserStik  habit  in 
your  students  before  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

While  recommending 
that  your  Supply  Oe- 
parlment  order  7077 
and  70776,  we  suggest 
that  you  send  for  sev¬ 
eral  samples  to  use  for 
instruction  and  demon¬ 
stration  in  your  class¬ 
room.  Please  write  on 
your  school  letterhead. 
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FREE!  NEW!  NEEDED! 


.  .  so  important  these  days  of  defense 
pressure,  when  DITTO’S  speeded  paperwork 
proves  to  be  a  national  business  asset! 

Demand  for  DITTO  methods  and  DITTO 
paperwork  systems  has  soared  since  American 
Industry  came  to  realize  that  the 
systematization  of  paperwork  offers  the 
greatest  single  national  opportunity  to  speed 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  business  and 
industry,  and  to  apply  workers  most  effectively. 

The  more  you  know  about  DITTO  the  better 
able  you  are  to  teach  the  modern  techniques; 
the  more  your  students  know  about  DITTO 
the  better  equipped  they  are  for 
employment  with  a  future. 

Hence  the  importance  of  this  new  DITTO 
course — five  30-minute  lessons  on  the 
functioning  and  operation  of  DITTO 
machines  and  methods — printed  in 
reproducing  ink  so  each  student  may  have 
personal  lesson  sheets.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  now,  be  set  to  teach  this  vital  course! 

ALSO  FREES  ^'Master  Typing  Tests  1  &  2”, 
from  which  you  run  off  copies  for  Typewriter 
students*  speed-building  and  pretranscription 
tests  .  .  and  .  .  "Dictation  Facts  No.  100  &  101" ^ 
each  containing  600  standard  words  of 
graduated  difficulty  for  shorthand  praaice. 
Yours  FREE — just  mail  coupon. 


DITTO,  Incorporated 

626  S.  OAKLEY  KLVD.,  CHICAGO  12,  ILL. 


Gsntlemefl:  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please  send  me: 

n  5-lesson  DITTO  Course 
n  Master  Typing  Tests  I  &  2 
n  Dictation  Facts  No.  100  &  101 
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What  Business  Teachers  Are  Asking  about  the  CPS  Examination 


DR.  ESTELLE  L.  POPHAM 
Hunter  College 
New  York.  New  York 

Business  teachers  alert  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  field  are  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  that  new  alphabet  combi¬ 
nation— C.P.S.  Some  want  to  know  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  program  as 
a  matter  of  academic  interest,  but 
many  want  to  know  how  this  new  test 
may  affect  them  as  business  teachers. 
This  article  is  written  in  answer  to  the 
questions  that  are  asked  most  often. 

■  What  Is  a  Certified  Professional  Sec¬ 
retary?— A  Certified  Professional  Secre¬ 
tary  is  one  who  has  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  all  six  parts  of  an  examination 
developed  by  the  Institute  for  Certi¬ 
fying  Secretaries,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Secretaries  .\ssociation. 

•  The  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  edu¬ 
cational  organization  composed  of 
eighteen  members:  six  representatives 
from  collegiate  schools  of  business; 
six  from  industry,  business,  and  the 
professions;  and  six  from  the  National 
Secretaries  A.s.sociation. 

The  six  business-education  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  Dr.  Irene  Pl.xce  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan),  dean  of  the 
Institute;  Dr.  Estelle  L.  Popham 
(Hunter  College);  Dr.  Clifford  James 


Doctor  Popham  is  Associate  Dean  of  the 
Institute  for  Certifying  Secretaries 


(University  of  Baltimore);  Dr.  Ch.arles 
Hicks  (Ohio  State  University);  Dr. 
Fred  Tidwell  (University  of  Wash¬ 
ington);  and  Dr.  Dorothy  \'eon 
(Pennsylvania  State  College). 

•  An  annual  twelve-hour  examination 
is  held  at  selected  college  centers.  The 
tests  cover: 

Section  1 :  Practical  performance,  involv¬ 
ing  stenographic  skills,  including  letter 
composition  (3  hours) 

Section  2:  Secretarial  accounting  (2 
hours ) 

Section  3:  General  secretarial  and  office 
procedures,  including  filing  (3  hours) 

Section  4:  Principles  of  economics,  man¬ 
agement,  and  general  business  administra¬ 
tion  ( 1  hour) 

Section  .5:  Business  law  that  every  secre¬ 
tary  encounters  in  her  usual  duties  ( 1  hour ) 

Section  6:  Personality,  and  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  good  will  through  public  relations 
( 2  hours ) 

■  What  Is  the  Difference  between  the 
National  Business  Entrance  Tests  and 
the  C.P.S.  Examination?— 

•  The  purpose  of  the  C.P.S.  exami¬ 
nation  is  different  from  that  of  the 
NOMA-UBEA-sponsored  tests,  which 
are  intended  to  measure  the  vocational 
competency  of  the  beginning  office 
worker  (usually  the  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate)  who  is  seeking  initial  employ¬ 
ment.  The  C.P.S.  examination  is 
administered  to  practicing  secretaries 
at  least  25  years  old  who  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  of  secretarial  ex¬ 
perience.  The  examination  attempts  to 
measure  abilities  learned  on  the  job 
and  to  upgrade  and  extend  the  scope 
of  preparation  of  employed  secretaries. 
It  is  not  designed  for  the  bright  young 
ctillege  graduate  who  is  seeking  her 
first  position.  It  endeavors  to  test  a 
much  higher  level  of  performance  than 
mere  ability  to  take  dictation  and 
transcribe  it  or  to  perform  routine  cler¬ 
ical  duties. 

•  The  C.P.S.  examiuafion  has  as 
one  of  its  objectives  the  measurement 
of  those  abilities,  knowledges,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  that  upgrade  secretarial  work  to 
the  highest  level  of  this  occupational 
classification.  The  program  is  planne<l 
to  promote  study  among  secretaries  so 
that  they  can  l^etter  understand  their 
relation  to  the  entire  business  structure 


and  prepare  for  possible  advancements 
to  positions  of  top-level  significance. 

“Secretary”  has  been  for  a  long  time 
a  nebulous  term.  Ever  since  the  Char¬ 
ters  and  Whitley  study  in  1921  and 
the  Nichols  study  in  1934,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  differentiate  the 
stenographer  from  the  secretary.  The 
C.P.S.  program  is  a  further  effort  to 
define  more  clearly  the  status  of 
secretarial  work. 


Dr.  Irene  Place  (University  of  Michi¬ 
gan)  is  Dean  of  NSA's  Institute 


■  How  Successful  Was  the  First  C.P.S. 
Examination?— The  entire  C.P.S.  pro¬ 
gram  is  only  three  years  old.  The  first 
examinations  were  administered  last 
August  (1951)  to  281  applicants  in 
fifteen  centers.  At  the  December  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  for  Certifying  Sec¬ 
retaries,  in  Chicago,  62  examinees  were 
certified. 

Sixty-five  other  secretaries  passed  at 
least  four  of  the  six  sections  of  the 
examination;  so,  with  study,  they  should 
be  expected  to  become  certified  at  the 
next  examining  period. 

One  hundred  seventy-nine  passed 
at  least  half  of  the  first  examination. 

To  tho.se  on  the  Institute  who  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  this  result  is  gratifying.  We  had 
l>een  told  that  there  are  few  common 
elements  in  secretarial  work  and  that 
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TWO  CERTIFICATES  are  issued  to  those  who  pass  the  qualifying  examination  of  NSA’s  Institute 
for  Certifying  Secretaries.  The  one  is  a  wallet  card;  the  other  an  11-by-8’/2-inch  parchment 
certificate,  mounted  in  a  leatherette  case. 


duties  vary  so  widely  from  position  to 
position  that  it  would  be  “impossible” 
to  prepare  an  examination  to  cx)ver 
them  all.  Some  of  the  secretaries  who 
took  the  examination  objected  vocifer¬ 
ously  to  questions  in  secretarial  account¬ 
ing  and  business  law,  yet  the  results  on 
these  two  sections  of  the  examination 
conform  surprisingly  well  to  the  general 
pattern  of  performance  of  the  appli¬ 
cants. 

■  What  Is  Being  Done  to  Validate  the 
Examination?--Obviously,  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  of  this  type  must  be  subjected 
constantly  to  tests  of  reliability  and 
validity.  For  the  first  examinations, 
we  drew  heavily  on  existing  tests 
written  for  students  still  in  school. 
Increasingly,  we  must  adapt  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  business  situations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  classic  question  on  bail¬ 
ments  in  business-law  textbooks  involves 
borrowing  a  horse  that  becomes  so 
sick  that  the  bailee  calls  the  vetemarian 
and  now  wants  to  know  who  pays  the 
bill.  Secretaries  justifiably  laughed 
at  a  question  involving  such  an  un¬ 
likely  situation  for  them. 

•  All  tests  have  been  subjected  to 
item  analyses,  and  questions  yielding 
low  ooeflBcients  will  be  dropped  in  the 
next  test. 

•  The  Institute  has  employed  a  test- 
construction  expert  to  supervise  the 
preparation  of  the  1952  examination 
and  to  develop  an  over-all  plan  for  the 
validation  of  the  tests.  The  person 
selected  has,  in  the  past  five  years,  con¬ 
structed  and  developed  the  national 


registration  examination  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Occupational  Therapy  Association. 
With  this  and  other  similar  back¬ 
ground,  he  should  be  able  to  so  direct 
the  program  that  in  five  years  we,  too, 
can  have  a  test  of  which  we  can  be 
truly  proud.  Plans  are  being  formu¬ 
lated  for  checking  test  results  against 
job  success  of  the  testee. 

Lists  of  suggested  research  topics 
connected  with  the  C.P.S.  program 
will  eventually  be  sent  to  interested 
graduate  schools. 

•  Possibly  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  C.P.S.-^NSA  set-up  is  the  great 
potential  for  collecting  information 
about  the  secretarial  field  from  the 
more  than  10,000  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretaries  Association.  For  in¬ 
stance,  every  meeting  of  the  Institute 
has  been  characterized  by  a  discussion 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  include 
shorthand  dictation  as  part  of  the  ex¬ 
amination.  We  decided  to  ask  the  NSA 
chapters  to  poll  their  members  on  the 
question,  “Do  you  use  some  form  of 
manual  shorthand  regularly  ...  in 
your  work?  (Manual  shorthand  does 
not  include  Dictaphone,  Ediphone, 
SoundScriber,  or  other  voice-writing 
equipment.)”  After  2282  secretaries 
(90.5  per  cent)  answered  Yes,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  240  No's,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  justified  in 
retaining  our  requirement  that  exam¬ 
inees  take  manual  dictation. 

Employers  of  all  applicants  for  the 
1951  examination  (365)  completed 
a  check  sheet  of  secretarial  duties 


performed  by  the  applicants.  This 
material  has  been  assembled,  so  we 
now  have  a  frequency  distribution  of 
secretarial  duties  with  which  we  can 
compare  the  content  of  our  examina¬ 
tion,  a  frequency  distribution  that  differs 
rather  surprisingly  from  previous 
studies. 

Realizing  that  personality  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  secretarial  suc¬ 
cess,  the  Institute  has  authorized  a 
“critical  incidents”  study,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  of  the  Evalua¬ 
tion  and  Examinations  Division  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  into  effective 
and  ineffective  secretarial  behavior.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  project 
will  provide  test  materials  for  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  human-relations  section 
of  the  examination. 

■  Who  Is  Sponsoring  the  Examina¬ 
tion?— The  examination  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Secretaries  Association, 
which  finances  the  program  out  of  the 
$25  fees  collected.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  asked  by  the  secretaries 
to  work  with  them  feel  that  here  is  a 
unique  situation.  The  impetus  for  the 
program  came  from  the  secretaries 
themselves— a.  most  encouraging  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  augurs  well  for  the 
program.  Business  education  is  not 
superimposing  an  examination  upon  a 
group;  the  secretaries  are  the  ones 
who  want  it. 

■  What  Types  of  Refresher  Courses 
Are  Being  Offered?— The  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  educational  programs 
in  connection  with  the  C.P.S.  program 
has  been  swamped  with  inquiries  about 
possible  courses  to  help  secretaries  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  examination.  As  many  as 
109  secretaries  have  been  enrolled  in 
such  a  course  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  where  a  team  of 
faculty  members  present  various  phases 
of  the  work.  The  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  the  University  of  Houston,  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  Hunter 
College  are  among  other  institutions 
offering  such  courses. 

A  C.P.S.  committee  is  preparing  sug¬ 
gested  materials  for  the  use  of  any 
college  or  university  planning  to  adapt 
the  outlines  to  its  particular  needs. 
The  Institute,  however,  wants  to  keep 
these  courses  at  a  level  above  that 
of  a  mere  refresher  course  to  help 
class  members  pass  the  examination, 
for  the  primary  goal  of  the  program  is 
professional  improvement;  the  certifi¬ 
cate  is  only  a  device  to  signify  the 
achieving  of  this  educational  goal. 

■  When  and  Where  Will  the  Next 
Examination  Be  Given?— The  1952  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  given  on  October  17 
and  18  in  college  and  university  cen¬ 
ters  in  which  the  number  of  applicants 
justifies  the  establishment  of  such  a 
center.  Applications  to  take  the  exami¬ 
nation  must  be  sent  before  June  1  to 
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Dorothy  Bentley,  chairman,  Committee 
on  Qualifications,  611  West  ,  Ottawa 
Street,  Lansing  15,  Michigan. 

■  Can  Teachers  Take  the  Examina¬ 
tion?— Men  and  women  teachers  who 
meet  the  qualifications  as  to  secre¬ 
tarial  experience,  education,  and  age 
may  apply  for  approval  to  take  the 
tests.  Note  that  an  applicant  does  not 
need  to  he  a  member  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association  nor  he  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  secretary  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  examination. 

■  What  Are  the  Implications  of  the 
C.P.S.  Program  for  Me,  as  a  Business 
Teacher?— Because  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  research  facilities  of  so  large 
a  group  have  been  available,  it  seems 
likely  that  we  may  learn  more  almut 
the  secretarial  field  than  we  have 
known. 


Business  Course  in 


DR.  EDWIN  A.  SWANSON 

San  lose  State  College 
San  Jose,  California 

Everyday  Business'  is  of  signal  im¬ 
portance.  The  recognition  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  is  steadily  increasing.  It  is  our 
job  as  business  teachers  to  point  out 
and  define  the  functions  of  this  subject. 
Logically,  the  details  and  specifics  re¬ 
lated  to  these  functions  will,  of  course, 
vary  to  some  degree  with  respect  to 
such  factors  as  geographical  location, 
type  of  community,  and  philosophy  of 
education  detennining  curricular  prac¬ 
tices.  Still,  it  is  quite  possible  to  set  up 
a  general  statement  of  functions. 

■  Business  Understandings— An  essen¬ 
tial  function  of  Everyday  Business  is  to 
provide  certain  general  and  basic  un¬ 
derstandings  that  have  to  do  with  sim¬ 
ple  principles  of  business  as  applied  to 
everyday  living. 

It  is  genuinely  significant  that  most 
of  these  understandings,  so  imimrtant 
and  necessary  in  everyone’s  living  ir¬ 
respective  of  vocation,  are  applicable 
to  the  everyday  experiences  and  activi- 
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•  The  program  may,  then,  result  in 
improved  curricular  offerings  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  in  the  addition 
of  adult-education  courses  tuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  practicing  secretary.  Along 
with  the  development  of  new  course 
offerings  is  the  possibility  of  improved 
teaching  materials— materials  less  aca¬ 
demic  and  more  realistic. 

•  The  C.P.S.  program  is  bringing 
closer  co-operation  between  secretaries 
and  the  schools,  with  a  consequent  up¬ 
grading  of  secretarial  work.  It  opens 
up  possibilities  for  almost  unlimited 
research  into  the  field  of  secretarial 
work.  Heretofore  we  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  preparation  for  the  initial 
position  only;  now  we  can  add  to  this 
function  the  challenging  one  of  helping 
the  employed  secretary  improve  her 
professional  status. 


the  Ninth  Grade? 


ties  of  l>oys  and  girls  of  lower  sec¬ 
ondary-school  level.  Sound  principles  of 
money  management  have  just  as  much 
relationship  to  nickels  and  dimes  as 
thev  have  to  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

•  Busiru’ss  ami  People.  Everyday 
Business  should  contribute  to  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
individual  persons  to  business,  and  of 
business  to  individual  persons. 

The  course  should  help  develop  an 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  earn 
and  spend  money— that  is,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  money  serves  us  and 
how  we  use  it.  Naturallv,  certain  un¬ 
derstandings  having  to  do  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  money  in  business  re¬ 
lationships  should  be  developed;  for 
instance,  understandings  related  to  the 
services  of  banks,  the  use  of  checks  as 
a  substitute  for  currency,  and  the  ob- 

*  Such  titles  as  General  Business,  Introduction 
to  Business,  Elementary  Business  Training,  Busi¬ 
ness  Fundamentals,  Elementary  Business  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Junior  Business  Training,  and  First  Lessons 
in  Business  have  been  or  are  being  used  to  refer 
to  this  course  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
toward  the^  use  of  such  terms  as  Everyday  Busi¬ 
ness  and  General  Business. — .Author 


taining  of  receipts  when  paying  bills. 

Even  a  child,  it  has  been  said,  can 
grasp  the  advantages  of  budgeting  and 
of  keeping  simple  records  for  personal 
and  home  use;  and,  certainly,  these  un¬ 
derstandings  of  practical  and  lifelong 
value  can  be  achieved. 

•  Credit.  All  thinking  persons  will 
agree  that  there  is  at  present  need  for 
developing  basic  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  credit,  of  the  use  of  buying, 
of  the  factors  that  determine  the  retail 
selling  price  of  goods,  and  of  the  many* 
other  understandings  that  have  to  do 
with  practical  buymanship. 

To  help  young  people  in  the  lifetime 
job  of  developing  habits  of  intelligent 
buymanship  and  of  becoming  efficient 
consumers  is  the  responsibility  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  those  planning  content  and 
materials  for  Everyday  Business. 

•  Other  understandings  having  to  do 
with  human  relations  in  business,  with 
legal  aspects  of  living,  with  communi¬ 
cation  in  business  relationships,  with 
travel  and  transportation  as  related  to 
goods  and  people,  and  with  use  of  mail¬ 
ing  services  also  can  be  developed. 
These  proposed  topics  are  only  repre¬ 
sentative  and  suggestive;  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  complex  pattern  of  in¬ 
terwoven  understandings  would  be 
most  difficult,  if  not  humanly  impos¬ 
sible,  to  accomplish  in  a  short  period  of 
time. 

•  But  caution  is  in  order.  There  are 
many  related  understandings  that  are 
too  complex  and  too  abstract  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  functional  objectives  of  the 
course  in  Everyday  Business.  These 
understandings  can— and  should— be  de¬ 
veloped  at  higher  age  and  grade  levels. 
Understandings  that  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  ninth-year  level  include 
the  comparative  costs  of  owning  and 
renting;  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  as  economic  aspects  of 
present-day  life;  methods  by  which 
banks  transfer  checks;  functions  of  cap¬ 
ital,  labor,  and  management;  and  eco¬ 
nomic  cycles. 

■  Business  Knowledges  and  Facts— 
Certain  business  fundamentals  that  are 
almost  indispensable  in  modern  life  are 
factual;  they  are  of  such  nature  that 
precise  use  of  words  will  not  permit 
their  classifications  as  business  under¬ 
standings  or  business  skills.  In  other 
words,  certain  elementary  business  in¬ 
formation  is  knowledge  acquired  or  to 
be  acquired— for,  in  many  business  re¬ 
lationships,  one  actually  decides  or  acts 
in  terms  either  of  knowing  or  not  know¬ 
ing. 

•  To  know  that  when  a  letter  is 
heavier  than  usual,  it  may  require  six 
cents  for  postage— or  even  nine  cents; 
to  know  that  when  the  baby  tears  a 
dollar  bill  into  almost  an  uncountable 
number  of  pieces,  these  pieces  may  be 
exchanged  for  a  new  bill;  to  know  that 
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Association,  outlines  here  a  broad  hut  very  specific  vista  of  what  can 
be  learned  and  taught  in  the  business-orientatkm  course.  You  may  wish  to  measure 
your  present  Everyday  Business  offering  in  view  of  the  potentials  and  content  that 
he  describes.  If  your  school  does  not  offer  a  course  in  Everyday  Business,  you 
will  find  the  justification  you  need  for  demaiuling  that  such  a  course  be  instituted 
for  all  high  school  students. 


What  Are  the  Functions  of  the  Everyday 


t 


sometimes  there  is  more  to  the  story 
than  advertising  copy  may  tell;  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  a 
given  package  by  parcel  post  or  by  ex¬ 
press;  to  know  that  the  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  can  tell  one  quickly  whether  there 
is  a  telephone  at  a  given  address;  to 
know  that  there  are  such  things  as 
small-claims  courts;  to  know  that  a  can¬ 
celled  check  often  serves  as  a  receipt; 
to  know  which  end  of  the  check  should 
receive  endorsement— these  and  innu¬ 
merable  other  simple  business  knowl¬ 
edges  can  and  should  be  taught,  not 
abstractly  but  simply  and  naturally  by 
relating  them  to  (and  observing  them 
in)  the  everyday  experiences  of  the 
pupils. 

Their  presentation  in  such  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  manner  is  a  function  of  Every¬ 
day  Business. 

■  Business  Abilities,  Skills,  and  Pro¬ 
cedures— To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
contact  with  and  experience  in  simple 
procedures  and  routines  common  in  any 
person’s  everyday  business  life  is  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  Everyday 
Business.  If  teachers  will  make  use  of 
and  build  upon  such  business  expe¬ 
riences  and  interests  as  the  pupils  may 
have  had  in  school,  home,  or  other  out¬ 
side  contacts,  classroom  instruction  can 
be  practical  and  functional. 

•  Not  Vocational.  It  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  certainly  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  a  special  segregation  of  job-skill 
situations,  for  it  is  assumed  that  formal 
skill-producing  practices  and  eflForts  re¬ 
lated  to  vocational  training  are  no 
longer  considered  appropriate  functions 
of  Everyday  Business. 

•  Examples.  To  count  change  quickly 
and  accurately,  while  or  after  receiving 
it,  is  a  reasonably  simple  business  skill 
that  should  be  taught.  Simple  business 
abilities  and  procedures  having  to  do 
with  checking  sales  tickets  or  monthly 
statements,  paying  bills  and  securing 
receipts,  receiving  moneys  and  giving 
receipts,  fiUing  out  applications  for 
money  orders,  buying  postage  stamps  of 
different  types  and  denominations,  in¬ 
suring  and  registering  mail,  addressing 
envelopes  and  packages— all  these  and 
similar  procedures  come  within  the 
functional  scope  of  Everyday  Business. 

•  Instructional  Approach.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  will  agree  that  it  is  possible  in 
Everyday  Business  classes  to  teach  cer¬ 
tain  abilities  and  procedures  related  to 
efficient  use  of  banking  services.  Geo¬ 
graphical  locations,  type  of  community, 
economic  status  of  parents,  and  similar 
considerations  will  determine  the  ap¬ 
proach.  Certainly  it  is  not  intended  that 
this  type  of  instruction  should  amount 
to  little  more  than  blunt,  cruel  awaken¬ 
ing  to  economic  inequalities,  though 
many  teachers  of  such  courses  as  Every¬ 
day  Business  have  made  it  just  that— 
and  really  nothing  else. 
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Everyday  Business,  at  the  level  it  is 
being  considered  here,  should  concern 
itself  with  problems  within  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  pupils  concerned.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  it  would  be  intelligent 
practice  to  give  appropriate  attention  to 
such  abilities  and  procedures  as  hotc  to 
write  a  check,  how  to  endorse  a  check, 
how  to  open  and  close  a  checking  ac¬ 
count,  how  to  open  and  close  a  savings 
account,  how  to  make  a  simple  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  hank  statement,  how  to 
secure  the  advice  of  a  hanker,  and  how 
to  complete  a  deposit  slip. 

•  Abilities  and  skills  related  to  re¬ 
ceiving  and  placing  telephone  calls  cor¬ 
rectly,  using  timetables,  preparing  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipment,  estimating  mileage 
between  two  cities  shown  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile  road  map,  determining  the 
most  economical  way  to  ship  different 
sizes  of  packages  to  different  destina¬ 
tions— these  are  procedures,  abilities, 
and  skills  having  to  do  with  travel, 
transportation,  and  business  communi¬ 
cation  that  are  rather  generally  accepted 
as  functional  material  for  the  Everyday 
Business  course. 

•  Buying  atid  Selling.  Then,  there 
are  so  many  business  procedures  and 
abilities  having  to  do  with  buying  and 
selling— particularly  with  buying— that 
are  unquestionably  within  the  everyday 
business  experiences  of  pupils  at  this 
grade  level  that  even  a  lengthy  listing 
might  be  described  as  merely  sugges¬ 
tive. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  functional  instruction  related  to 
how  to  read  labels,  how  to  buy  recrea¬ 
tion,  how  to  buy  clothing,  how  to  de¬ 
velop  and  retain  a  good  credit  rating, 
how  to  buy  material  and  supplies  need¬ 
ed  for  school  work. 

•  Simple  record  keeping  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  home  expenditures  gives  us 
another  set  of  procedures  and  skills  of 
the  type  that  should  be  developed.  As 
another  example— and  a  very  significant 
one,  too— should  be  listed  budget-mak¬ 
ing  techniques. 


•  Agafn,  caution  is  in  order.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  neither  practical  nor  func¬ 
tional  at  this  grade  level  to  attempt  in¬ 
struction  in  how  to  lease  a  house  or  a 
farm,  how  to  make  a  trust  deed,  or  how 
to  contract  to  buy  real  estate. 

■  Business  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 
—Every  teacher  in  the  school  and  every 
course  in  the  curriculum  has  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  serious  and  impor¬ 
tant  job  of  developing  attitudes  and  ap¬ 
preciations.  Everyday  Business  should 
make  its  contribution  by  stimulating 
pupil  interest  in  the  development  of 
proper  business  attitudes,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  study  of  various  phases  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  business  appearance,  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  study  and 
selection  of  appropriate  business  dress, 
and  by  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proper  business  behavior. 

Through  a  course  like  Everyday  Busi¬ 
ness,  pupils  should  gain  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  American  system  of 
government  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  of  business  and  governmental  serv¬ 
ices  that  too  many  of  us  take  for  grant¬ 
ed,  of  the  value  of  a  good  business  per¬ 
sonality,  of  the  wisdom  of  thrifty  use 
of  time  and  money,  of  the  importance 
of  developing  habits  of  neatness  and 
accuracy,  of  the  efforts  and  contribu¬ 
tions  of  all  persons  whose  daily  work 
is  so  important  to  all  of  us,  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  co-operation  in  law  and  order,  and 
of  the  public  school  educational  and 
training  opportunities  so  liberally  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  youth  of  today. 

■  Other  Functions  —  Opportunity  for 
the  development  of  arithmetic  skills 
and  for  practical,  everyday  use  of  math¬ 
ematical  applications  and  understand¬ 
ings  should  not  be  overlooked  in  con¬ 
sidering  tlie  functions  of  the  course. 

Similarly,  appropriate  consideration 
should  be  given  to  penmanship,  Eng¬ 
lish  usage,  spelling,  and  other  basic 
personal-use  skills  and  abilities. 

Everyday  Business  also  should  aid  in 
discovering  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  in¬ 
terests  that  help  pupils  in  planning 
school  programs  and  in  selecting  voca¬ 
tions.  Factors  influencing  the  choice  of 
a  business  vocation,  age  of  entering 
employment,  business  careers  available 
to  youth,  preparation  for  business  posi¬ 
tions,  and  selection  of  business  employ¬ 
ment  are  only  indicative  of  the  rich  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  opportunities. 

And  thus  one  could  go  right  on  in 
listing  instructional  opportunities  and 
functions  of  this  subject  we  call  Every¬ 
day  Business.  Certainly  there  is  no 
course  typically  included  in  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  secondary  school  that  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  contributing 
to  the  educational  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  youth,  who,  after  all— like  our¬ 
selves— must  live  in  and  adjust  to  a 
business  world  and  a  business  atmos¬ 
phere  that  no  one  of  us  can  escape. 
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Are  Goals  in  Typewriting  Worthless? 


LOWELL  CHAPMAN 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 
Harrogate,  Tennessee 

■  Problem— Many  teachers  and  writers 
advocate  the  setting  of  goals  and  the 
keeping  of  progress  records  to  motivate 
typing  speed.  Echoes  of  such  statements 
as  these  are  often  heard: 

Have  each  student  select  a  goal  that  is 
about  5  words  a  minute  faster  than  his 
previous  rate.i 

Another  incentive  to  building  skill  is  to 
motivate  students  to  beat  their  own  records 
by  using  improved  methods  of  work  and 
setting  reasonable  goals  which  they  can 
meet.  Keeping  individual  records  of  their 
progress,  for  instance,  in  typing  letters, 
typing  rough  drafts,  typing  envelopes  and 
other  forms  helps  students  to  see  their  own 
improvement.- 

There  is  a  subtle  but  important  un¬ 
dertone  in  such  quotations.  '‘Have  each 
student  .  .  and  “.  .  .  by  .  .  .  set¬ 
ting  .  .  imply  that  the  decision  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  goal  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  instructor.  The  implication 
is  that  the  teacher  should  establish  the 
goals  and  that  the  teacher’s  having  stu¬ 
dents  keep  progress  records  will  result 
in  improvement  in  typewriting.  This 
same  implication  of  teacher  dominance 
is  found  in  the  many  schools  that  an¬ 
nounce  to  typing  students  that  such- 
and-such  arbitrary  goals  will  be  de¬ 
manded  of  all  who  would  pass  the 
course. 

And  that  brings  up  a  question: 
“Would  the  students  do  just  as  well  if 
they  were  not  assigned  goals  and  if  they 
did  not  keep  progress  records?”  The 
writer  undertook  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

■  Experiment— In  a  research  conducted 
in  the  Naval  Training  School  at  Miami 
University  (Oxford,  Ohio)  during 
World  War  II,  typing  scores  made  by 
55  pairs  of  men  and  w'omen  trainees 
were  used  to  determine  the  effect  of 
setting  a  goal  on  the  development  of 
straight-copy  typewriting  speed.® 

^  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Sofrona  L.  Smith,  Im¬ 
provement  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  1949),  page  253. 

*  Honora  M.  Noyes,  “How  Can  We  Build  Pro¬ 
duction  Skill  in  Advanced  Typewriting  Classes?” 
The  Balance  Sheet,  April,  1950,  pp.  349-350. 

■Phillip  Lowell  Chapman,  The  Effect  of  Setting 
a  Goal  on  the  Development  of  Straight-Copy  Type- 
'vriting,  unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  available 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Ten¬ 
nessee  (1945). 


•  Ttvo  Groups,  One  group  of  trainees 
was  assigned  a  goal  to  be  achieved  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteen-week  typing 
course;  this  group  was  also  encouraged 
to  keep  weekly  records  of  progress 
made. 

A  second  group  was  not  assigned 
goals  and  was  not  encouraged  to  keep 
weekly  records  of  progress  made.  This 
group,  however,  was  told  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  would  be  expected  to  make 
gradual  progress  during  the  course;  and 
the  instructor  made  a  point  of  comment¬ 
ing  to  individuals  weekly  about  their 
progress. 

Members  of  Ixith  groups  had  had 
some  previous  typing  training;  there 
were  no  beginners. 

•  Pairing  the  Students.  Students 
were  paired  as  closely  as  possible  by 
age,  years  of  education,  score  on  the 
Navy’s  General  Classification  Test  (a 
measure  of  ability  to  learn  and  think), 
and  base  typing  speed.  The  “base  typ¬ 
ing  speed”  was  the  best  typing  score  on 
a  five-minute  timed  writing  on  new 
copy  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
training  program. 

For  example.  Student  25  was  paired 
with  Student  85,  and  Student  31  was 
paired  with  Student  91: 


Item 

No.25  .No.85 

No.31  No.91 

Age  . 

..  18 

18 

19 

18 

Years  Education  13 

12 

11 

12 

Gen.  Class  Test  49 

51 

52 

51 

Base  Typing 

Speed  .... 

.  53/0 

54/3 

41/3 

41i2 

Goal  . 

.  63 

64 

56 

56 

•  Selecting  Goals.  Goals  were  set  in 
the  following  manner.  Students  who 
grossed  38  to  49  words  on  their  base 
score  should  make  a  gain  of  15  words 
gross  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  week; 
those  whose  base  scores  were  50  to  59 
should  make  a  gain  of  10  words  a  min¬ 
ute;  and  those  whose  base  score  was  60 
words  or  above  should  make  a  gain  of 
7  words  a  minute. 

Thus,  Student  25,  whose  base  was  at 
53,  was  assigned  the  goal  of  writing  10 
words  a  minute  faster,  or  63;  Student 
31,  with  a  base  of  41,  was  tol4  to  in¬ 
crease  15  w  a  m.  Parallel  goals  were  set 
for  the  students  in  Group  2,  but  the 
students  in  this  group  were  not  told 
their  goals. 

When  the  students  were  told  the 
goals  assigned  them,  they  were  also  told 
that  they  must  gross  the  given  goal 
icith  five  or  fewer  errors  on  a  five-min¬ 


ute  test  to  earn  100  per  cent  on  the  final 
mark.  They  were  told  also  that  they 
would  be  required  to  gross  either  33  or 
35  words  a  minute  on  “code”  copy 
(jumbled  letters  in  five-letter  groups, 
usually,  similar  to  enciphered  radio  mes¬ 
sages)  to  make  the  top  mark.  Naval 
radio  trainees  used  coded  groups  pri¬ 
marily  in  their  typing  at  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  a  factor  that  may  have  militated 
against  rapid  speed  development  but 
a  factor  that  did  not  disturb  the  experi¬ 
ment  since  it  was  common  to  all  the 
students. 


Lowell  Chapman  .  .  .  goals  work  no  magic 


■  Outcomes— The  principal  outcome  of 
the  study  was  the  discovery  that  assign¬ 
ing  goals  and  having  students  keep 
weekly  records  is  no  more  effective,  as 
a  teaching  device  to  build  typing  speed, 
than  having  no  goal  and  not  maintain¬ 
ing  records. 

Individual  achievement  varied 
gieatly,  to  be  sure.  Note  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  four  students  previously 
mentioned: 

Base  Goal  Best  Speed 
Student  Speed  Speed  Speed  Gain 


25  • .  53/0  63  66/3  13 

85  54/3  64  58/4  4 

31  41/3  56  55/5  14 

91  41/2  56  56/3  16 


*  In  Group  1— knew  goal  assigned. 

But,  although  individuals  varied  in 
their  achievement,  the  averages  of  the 
two  groups  were  so  close  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcomes  may  be  considered 
equal.  If  anything,  there  was  a  faint 
edge  of  superiority  in  favor  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  Group  2,  who  were  not  assigned 
goals. 

•  At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  (the 
midpoint),  members  of  Group  2  aver¬ 
aged  one-half  fewer  errors  on  the  five- 
minute  writing  (actually  .51  fewer)  and 
almost  one  word  (.86)  greater  gain  in 
gross  speed. 

•  At  the  end  of  sixteen  weeks  (the 
end  of  the  course),  members  of  the  two 
groups  had  an  identical  error  average 
and  almost  an  identical  average  in  speed 
gain— Group  2  exceeded  Group  1  by  .03 
words  a  minute  greater  gain  on  the  five- 
minute  timings. 

The  fact  that  the  error  average  was 
identical  is  not  surprising,  since  the 
papers  on  which  evaluation  was  made 
were  the  fastest  writing  of  each  student 
with  five  or  fewer  errors;  and,  of  course, 
in  most  cases  the  fastest  writing  would 
have— and  did  have— the  five  errors. 
Thus,  the  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  a 
pertinent  factor.  But  the  fact  that  the 
speed  gains  were  virtually  identical  can 
lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  assign- 
ing  goals  and  keeping  progress  records 
“made  no  difference.” 

■  Conclusion— The  writer  does  not  con¬ 
tend  that  goal  setting  is  a  worthless 
teaching  device  to  use  in  increasing 
typewriting  speed.  He  does  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that— 

1.  The  assignment  of  the  goal  by  the 
teacher  has  no  effect  on  achievement. 
Practically  speaking,  this  means  that 
the  establishment  of  a  minimum  passing 
rate  by  schools  has  no  actual  effect  on 
increasing  student  achievement  (re¬ 
gardless  of  what  value  establishing  such 
a  rate  might  have  fOr  adminisfrative 
purposes).  Students  with  teacher-as- 
signed  goals  do  no  better  than  students 
without  them. 

2.  Directing  goal  selection  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  does  not  insure  that  students  will 
select  goals  wisely  or,  having  selected 
them,  will  necessarily  do  better  than  if 
thev  had  not  selected  any  but  simply 
had  gone  on  “doing  their  best.”  The 
results  of  the  experiment  reported  here, 
however,  do  not  rule  out  possible  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  short-range  goals  selected 
jointly  by  the  teacher  and  the  individual 
learner.  The  results  dO  lead  one  to  pon¬ 
der  the  effectiveness  of  telling  students 
to  “pick  a  goal  about  5  words  a  minute 
faster  and  drive  for  that  goal.” 

3.  The  maintenance  of  progress  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  sake  of  noting  progress  or 
lack  of  it  and  thereby  being  motivated 
to  fuller  effort  appears  to  be  a  waste  of 
time.  This  does  not  preclude  other 
values  that  might  be  derived  from  such 
records;  it  does  suggest  that  the  moti¬ 
vating  function  alone,  whether  or  not  it 
is  real,  does  not  actually  affect  progress. 

In  brief,  and  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  the  original  point  of  in¬ 
quiry,  students  will  do  just  as  well  if 
they  are  not  assigned  goals  by  the  in¬ 
structor. 

S7S 


Getting  Up  to  Dote  in  a  Hurry  following  article  is  another  of  our 

^  r  /  unique  presentations  —  a  summary  of 

today  s  thinking  in  the  teaching  of  business  late  as  that  thinking  is  reflected  by 
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yearbook  articles  dealing  with  business  law  and  pieced  together  the  gist  of  the 
artieles  to  create  one  continuous,  summarizing  account  of— 


A^Digest  of  Contemporary  Thought 
about  the  Teaching  of  Business  Law 


E.  C.  McCILL 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

■  Status  of  Business  Law— The  status 
of  business  law  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  today  is  one  of  uncertainty.  A 
few  states  and  cities  have  recognized 
the  practical  value  of  the  subject.  They 
have  prepared  courses  of  siudy  and  are 
apparently  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
presenting  the  subject  matter  to  the 
students  on  a  level  at  which  they  can 
understand  it. 

Many  more  school  systems,  however, 
do  not  include  business  law  in  their 
curriculum.  There  are  apparently  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this.  The  very  thought 
of  teaching  law  seems  to  alarm  many 
teachers,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  teach  the  course.  Admin¬ 
istrators  usually  have  a  crowded  cur¬ 
riculum  as  it  is;  they  hesitate  to  add 
other  subjects  that  no  one  has  taken  the 
time  or  opportunity  to  explain  to  them 
as  having  considerable  everyday  prac¬ 
tical  use  for  all  students.  Students  fiiil 
to  enroll  in  the  course  in  some  cases 
because,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  taught 
at  a  level  beyond  their  power  of  com¬ 
prehension  and  understanding.  Also,  as 
a  whole,  the  majority  of  our  populace 
have  not  been  shown  the  effect  of  law 
on  the  everyday  phases  of  living.  They 
have  not  considered  that  a  knowledge 
of  law  may  operate  to  prevent  legal 
entanglements  as  well  as  to  remedy 
them. 

•  Probaldy,  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  business  law  on  the  secondary 
level,  so  that  students  receive  the  val¬ 
ues  that  our  leading  educators  claim 
for  the  course,  would  do  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  improve  the  status 
of  business  law. 

■  Need  for  Business  Law— There  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  among  contemporary  writers 
of  the  need  for  business  law.  We  live 
with,  and  are  regulated  by,  law  every 
day  of  our  lives.  Even  after  death  our 
estates  are  subject  to  many  rules  of  law. 


EDWIN  S.  HOOPER 
Carden  City  junior  College 

Carden  City,  Kansas 

Business  law  does  not  attempt  to 
make  attorneys  of  students,  but  it  can 
make  them  aware  of  instances  when 
they  need  to  CH)nsnlt  an  attorney.  Stu¬ 
dents  need  a  knowledge  of  law  that 
will  aid  them  in  preventing  legal  en¬ 
tanglements.  They  need  to  know  what 
their  legal  rights  and  privileges  are; 
they  need  to  recognize  their  moral  ob¬ 
ligations,  which  may  be  over  and  be¬ 
yond  any  legal  obligations  that  they 
may  have. 

Certainly,  the  great  majority  of  onr 
students  today  need  to  know  better  how 
to  think  and  to  reason  logically— busi¬ 
ness  law  is  believed  to  develop  these 
characteristics.  Students  need  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  be  useful  citizens  in 
their  community— business  law  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  citizenship  training. 

•  Adults  arc  recognizing  their  need 
f{)r  a  greater  knowledge  of  law  and, 
therefore,  place  business  law  high  on 
the  list  of  subjects  that  they  would  study 
further  if  given  the  opportunity.  Grad¬ 
uates  of  our  high  sch(X)ls  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  value  of  business  law  in  their 
personal  and  business  transactions  and 
are  recommending  that  all  students  take 
the  course  before  graduation.  Many 
contemporary  writers  are  sugges'ting 
that  business  law  be  a  required  subject 
on  the  program  of  every  student  in 
every  secondary  school  in  the  nation. 
■  Fitting  Business  Law  into  the  Cur¬ 
riculum— It  has  been  suggested  that 
business  law  be  taught  as  a  consumer- 
education  course  or  that  it  be  integrated 
with  a  course  in  consumer  education. 
It  has  also  been  suggc^s'ted  that  it  be 
correlated  with  other  siudies  in  the 
school  curriculum  at  those  places  where 
various  units  and  topics  seem  to  fit  best. 
Also,  tliere  is  the  suggestion  that  it  be 
taught  at  the  time  and  place  that  the 
need  for  it  arises.  Most  educators  con¬ 
cede  that  more  learning  takes  place 
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when  this  practice  is  followed,  but  they 
also  recognize  many  teaching  problems 
in  this  method. 

•  Some  contemporary  writers  believe 
that  business  law  should  be  a  part  of 
the  core  curriculum  plan  of  study.  A 
plan  has  also  been  proposed  for  a  four- 
year  course  in  basic  business  informa¬ 
tion  to  supplant  all  the  separate  social 
business  sul)jects. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  those  who 
recommend  that  business  law  be  taught 
as  a  separate  course  for  one  semester 
or  one  year. 

Most  contem|M)rary  writers  seem  to 
feel  that  business  law  has  value  for  all 
students  and  should  be  a  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  rather  than  just  being 
offerc’d  for  business  students. 

•  Curriculum  Placement.  The  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  is  that  business  law 
sliould  be  taught  on  the  eleventh-  or 
twelfth-grade  level,  to  all  students,  and 
as  a  separate  course  in  the  curriculum. 

•  Lenf^tji  of  Course.  In  most  cases  it 
seems  that  business  law,  as  a  separate 
course,  is  taught  for  only  one  semester. 
However,  most  writers  recommend  that 
it  be  taught  for  one  year.  They  feel 
that  too  many  imix)rtant  topics  are 
omitted  or  “just  skimmed”  in  a  one- 
semester  course. 

■  Objectives  of  Instruction— There  has 
been  considerable  written  al>out  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  business  law.  It  has  been 
shown  that  business  law  contributes  to 
the  objectives  of  general  education.  Ob¬ 
jectives  in  business  law  may  be  per¬ 
sonal-use  objectives,  vocational  objec¬ 
tives,  or  l>oth.  They  also  have  moral, 
social,  and  economic  implications. 

Needless  to  say,  CHMitemiwrary  writ¬ 
ers  l)elieve  that  teachers  should  have  a 
well-planned  set  of  objectives  for  the 
course  in  business  law.  Instruction  will 
be  better  and  more  orderly  if  the 
teacher  knows  why  he  is  teaching  the 
course.  Carefully  planned  objectives 
give  him  a  reason. 

•  The  following  IM  of  objectives 
may  serve  as  a  summary  of  what  con- 
temix)rary  writers  believe  shoidd  be  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  instruction  in  busi¬ 
ness  law: 

1.  To  develop  a  respect  for  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law. 

2.  To  develop  good  citizenship  traits. 

•3.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  one’s 
legal  rights  and  duties. 

4.  I'o  develop  t'thical  behavior  and  an 
understanding  of  one’s  moral  obligations. 

5.  To  develop  an  attitude  in  the  student 
that  will  encourage  him  to  do  the  right 
thing  as  well  as  to  hunc  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

6.  To  teach  the  basic  principles  of  law 
by  w’hich  one  musf  abide  in  his  personal 
and  business  activities. 

7.  To  teach  the  need  for  law  in  society 
and  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  law 
as  a  itjeans  of  scx'ial  and  economic  control. 

8.  To  know  when  to  seek  the  advice  of 
a  lawyer. 

9.  To  teach  the  student  to  avoid  con¬ 
troversies  and  how  to  protect  his  rights 


against  unscrupulous  individuals  that  he  is 
liable  to  meet. 

10.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
form  and  content  of  common  legal  docai- 
ments  and  to  teach  the  use  of  those  that 
do  not  reemire  the  services  of  a  lawyer. 

11.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  our 
system  of  courts  and  the  administration  of 
justice. 

12.  To  develop  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  analyze  a  problem,  to  think  clearly,  to 
reason  logically,  and  to  express  himself  in 
a  clear,  concise,  and  forceful  manner. 

■  Course  Content— There  is  a  wealth 
of  material  to  teach  in  business  law. 
The  teacher  need  never  wonder  what 
to  teach  in  a  course  of  a  year  or  less 
in  length.  His  problem  will  be  to  select 
those  topics  that  iire  most  important 
and  that  may  l>e  taught  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary-school  level  of  understanding. 
Then,  he  should  remember  that  it  is 
better  to  teach  less  and  to  teach  it  thor¬ 
oughly  than  to  teach  more  in  a  random 
manner. 

•  Units  of  business  law  mentioned 
most  often,  and  that  most  textbooks  in¬ 
clude,  are  contracts,  negotiable  imstru- 
ments,  ern ploijer-employee  relationships, 
principal  and  agency,  guaranty  and 
suretyship,  imurance,  real  property, 
bailments,  sales,  business  organizations, 
common  carriers,  hotels  and  innkeep¬ 
ers,  wills  and  intestacy,  torts  and 
crimes,  and  the  courts  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law. 

Probably  some  time,  writers  say, 
should  be  spent  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  (Many  business- 
law  texts  do  not  even  include  a  copy  of 
the  (Constitution,  even  though  it  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.)  If  time  per¬ 
mits,  it  would  certainly  do  no  harm  to 
teach  a  little  parliamentary  law.  Other 
topics  that  should  receive  some  consid¬ 
eration,  either  in  the  above  units  or 
separately,  are  the  Social  Security  Act, 
income  tax  laws,  educational  laws,  so¬ 
cial  legislation  and  labor  laws,  domestic 
relations  laws,  baukniptcy  and  Fair 
Trade  laws.  Securities  Exchange  Act, 
motor  vehicle  law,  and  legal  informa¬ 
tion  alx)ut  birth,  death,  marriage,  and 
citizenship. 

■  Methods  of  Instruction— Contempo¬ 
rary  writers  offer  many  methods  of  in- 
stniction  that  may  be  used  in  business 
law.  Among  them  are  the  lecture  meth¬ 
od,  case  method,  discussion  method, 
project  method,  contract  method,  ques- 
tion-and-answer  method,  textbook  meth¬ 
od,  and  what  are  termed  the  “teacher 
dominated”  method  and  the  “pupil  mo¬ 
tivated”  method.  Writers  agree  that  con¬ 
siderable  instruction  has  been  above 
the  level  of  comprehension  of  second- 
ary-sch<K)l  pupils— that  instruction  has 
been  patterned  too  much  after  the 
methods  of  collegiate  schools  of  law. 

As  a  general  nile,  the  lecture  and 
contract  methods  are  not  recommended 
for  the  secondary  school.  The  general 
consensus  is  that  a  teacher  should  use 


AUTHORS  McGill  (above)  and  Hooper  find 
that  everyone  agrees  on  the  value  and  content 
of  business  law — but  not  enough  take  it. 


a  combination  of  many  methods.  Most 
teachers  prefer  to  have  a  textlxxik. 
Cases  and  illustrative  examples,  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  problems  and  proj¬ 
ects,  and  discussion  questions  all  have 
a  place. 

Whatever  methtxls  are  used  on  the 
secondary  level,  there  should  be  a  max¬ 
imum  of  pupil  participation  and  activ- 
ity. 

■  Techniques  and  Devices— There  are 
many,  many  techniques  and  devices  of 
instniction  that  may  be  used  in  business 
law.  The  principal  difficulty  will  be  for 
the  teacher  to  select  those  most  suitable 
for  his  class  and  most  applicable  for  a 
particular  topic  or  unit. 

Technitpies  and  devices  mentioned 
and  described  by  contemporary  writers 
include  assembly  programs,  the  black¬ 
board,  bulletin-lx)ard  displays,  a  busi¬ 
ness-law  club,  cartoons  and  pictures. 
Federal  and  State  Codes,  collections 
and  exhibits,  committees,  the  compara¬ 
tive  device,  correlative  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems,  crossword  puzzles,  debates,  dram¬ 
atizations,  field  trips,  films,  illustrative 
cases,  law-class  newspaper,  legal  docu- 
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merits,  mnemonics,  mock  trials,  the 
opaque  projector,  picture  stories,  post¬ 
ers,  preapproach  and  terminal  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  projects  and  problems,  ra¬ 
dio  and  quiz  programs,  recent  court  de¬ 
cisions  (including  state  reports  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions)— both  oral  and 
written  reports— a  scrapbook  or  note¬ 
book,  speakers,  survey  tests,  syllogistic 
reasoning,  tests  and  quizzes,  and  the 
workbook. 

•  Testing.  Tests  should  be  given 
with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind.  They 
may  be  used  as  study  guides,  for  diag¬ 
nostic  purposes,  for  remedial  teaching, 
for  motivation,  for  measurement  of  stu¬ 
dent  accomplishment,  and  for  measure¬ 
ment  of  teaching  efiiciency. 

Variety  in  testing  is  important.  One 
may  use  true-false,  yes-no,  completion, 
short-answer,  matching,  multiple  choice, 
and  case  questions. 

Objective  tests  seem  to  be  the  most 
desirable  in  a  majority  of  instances. 
Case  questions,  however,  should  re¬ 
quire  students  to  list  the  pertinent  facts 
in  the  case,  the  principle  ( or  principles ) 
<of  law  applicable,  and  his  decision. 

■  Teacher  Qualifications  —  Little  has 
been  written  about  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  competent  teacher  of 
business  law.  One  can  say,  though,  that 
teachers  of  business  law  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  interested  in  the  subject  of  busi¬ 
ness  law.  They  must  have  a  respect  for 
obedience  to  the  law  themselves.  They 
must  have  a  good  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  They  must 
be  conversant  with  the  most  recent 
laws  and  current  legislation  and  be 
able  to  interpret  the  law  correctly 
and  accurately.  They  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject 
matter.  They  must  have  well-planned 
aims  and  purposes  for  their  instruction. 
They  need  a  broad  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training. 
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Dear  Mr.  Smith:  I  have  your  letter  in 
which  you  ask  about  the  prices  of  our 
goods  for  the  next  month.  /  am  enclos¬ 
ing-"  for  you  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
goods  that  we  have  been,  and  matt  be, 
sending  to  tfour  home.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see'"  that  there  is  one  of 
our  lists  on  your  desk  each  month  for 
more  than  a  year  so  that  you  may  know 
about  any  changes  that  will  occur"® 
in  the  prices  on  our  list. 

It  is  good  to  get  your  letter  with 
your  order.  It  will  certainly  be  sent 
promptly.**®  You  may  be  sure  that  we 
shall  try  always  to  do  all  we  can 
to  give  your  orders  our  immediate  at¬ 
tention.^®®  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
find  that  you  will  like  our  goods  and 
the  services  very  much.  I  shall  try 
to  take  care^-®  of  these  services 
myself. 

Will  you  please  write  to  us  if  you 
think  of  any  other  questions.  I 
have  been  glad  to’^®  write  to  you  and 
to  help  you  with  the  things  you  wished 
to  know.  Yours  truly,  (152) 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  happy  to  learn  that 
you  are’"®  to  be  on  the  program  at 
the  meeting  of  our  staff  and  that  you 
are  bringing  to  me  the  plans  you  have 
made  for  this^^''  year.  We  are  glad 
you  have  time  to  make  your  report  to 
our  group  in  this  way.  Many  of  these 
plans  can  be  used  not  only-^^  in  our 
business  but  also  in  others  if  the 
situation  is  the  same. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  plan--®  you 
have  been  making  will  be  one  of  the 
plans  that  we  will  give  most  consider¬ 
ation,  for  you  have  worked  so  well 
ttif/j-*®  us  before.  There  are  other 
plans  of  this  type,  of  course,  that 
will  be  considered;  but  by  the  time 
we  have  your  plans  /or-"®  our  work, 
it  should  he  possible  for  us  to  make 
our  choice  from  the  list  that  is  on 
hand. 

If  it  would  be  possible-**®  for  your 
son  to  be  with  you,  it  would  be  a. 
pleasure  to  have  him  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  is  more  than  welcome,  as-"*®®  the 
meeting  is  open;  and  he  will  learn 
from  you  as  you  work  icith  our  men. 
Cordially  yours,  (163) 

Dear  Mrs.  Jones:  I  was^-®  glad  to 
know  of  your  desire  to  work  in  our 
company  and  to  learn  that  you  like  our 
products.  The  only  job  we^^®  have 
open  is  not  of  the  type  you  want.  As 
workers  are  needed,  they  are  selected 
from  our  files.  Sincerely  yours,^'^'^  (45) 


J.  H.  MICKELSON 
State  Teachers  College 
Kirksville,  Missouri 


■  To  Phrase  or  Not  to  Phrase?— That  is 
one  question  over  which  the  student 
has  no  time  to  ponder  while  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  dictation.  If  a  student  must  hesi¬ 
tate  to  decide  whether  certain  short¬ 
hand  words  should  or  should  not  be 
joined,  he  is  better  off  to  write  them 
without  joining— and  without  hesitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  joins  auto- 
maticallv  the  words  in  frequently  used 
phrases,  he  can  write  shorthand  much 
faster  than  he  can  if  he  writes  every 
word  separately. 

■  Special  Dictation  Material— Intensive 
drill  on  the  three  letters  that  appear  in 
the  adjacent  column  should  assist  a 
student  in  developing  his  ability  to 
write  automatically  the  most  important 
phrases  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 

•  The  letters  contain  97  of  the  100 
most-used  business-letter  phrases  that 
are  listed  on  pages  86-88  of  Phrases  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  (The  miss¬ 
ing  three  are  Dear  Madam,  Yours  very 
truly,  and  Very  truly  yours.  By  substi¬ 
tuting  them  now  and  then  in  dictating 
the  phrase  letters,  these  phrases,  too, 
can  be  mastered.) 

Some  of  the  100  most  frequently 
used  phrases  occur  more  than  once,  and 
there  are  many  additional  phrases— 
beyond  those  in  the  first  100— that  can 
be  written.  Only  the  100  MFU’s  are 
shown  in  italics  and  illustrated.  In  some 
cases,  a  writer’s  option  would  change 
the  phrasing— whether  you  would  want 
to  phrase  I  have  separately  from  your 
letter  is  one  of  several  such  options. 

■  Using  the  Material— A  student  will 
be  familiar  with  nearly  all  the  words 
and  phrases  in  the  letters  after  he  has 
studied  the  first  31  lessons  in  the  new 
Manuals.  The  teacher  should  explain 
how  any  new  words  are  written  and 
phrased,  if  he  introduces  the  letters  this 
early. 

Drill  on  these  words  is  especially 
helpful  to  advanced  students,  many  of 
whom  phrase  too  infrequently  or  with 
hesitation. 

It  is  wise  for  students  to  study  and 
master  the  individual  outlines  before 
taking  them  in  context.  The  teacher 
should  dictate  the  letters  repeatedly,  at 
increasing  speeds,  with  an  occasional 
inspection  of  the  notes  to  verify  phrase 
selection  and  writing. 
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Another  "Take"  Loaded  with  High-Frequency  Phrases 


■  More  of  the  Same— Believing  that 
shorthand  teachers  will  wish  to  use  ad¬ 
ditional  phrase  letters,  the  editors  are 
reprinting  from  the  February  issue  of 
Today's  Secretary  two  selections  of 
phrase-loaded  dictation  material  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  magazine  by  Dr.  Russell 
J.  Hosier  (University  of  Wisconsin). 


Doctor  Hosier’s  material  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  100  most  frequently  used 
phrases,  but  illustrates  125  phrases  in 
c'ommon  use.  In  addition,  many  “writ¬ 
er’s  option”  phrases  and  many  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  illustrated  phrases  are  in- 

Reprinted  from  Today’s  Secretary 


_ _ _ 


Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  that  we  received  this  morning 
in  which  you  state  that  you  are  in  the 
market'-^  for  a  hot-water  heater  and 
that  you  would  like  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Nelson  Water  Heater.'*® 
We  are  pleased  to  know  of  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Nelson.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  time,  we  do  not  have  a  single®® 
one  of  these  heaters  in  stock.  However, 
we  are  expecting  a  new  shipment  to 
arrive  within  the  next  few^^  days. 

We  have  had  a  very  heavy  demand 
for  this  particular  heater  during  the 
past  year,  and  we  have  found*®®  it 
most  difficult  to  keep  the  Nelson  in 
stock.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  water  heaters  of  alb'-^ 
kinds,  but  this  shortage  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  with  the  Nelson. 
Throughout  the  past  ten  years,  the 
Nelson  has**®  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  heaters  on  the  market. 

You  will  be  able  to  see  from  the 
information*®®  given  in  the  enclosed 
folder  why  the  Nelson  has  gained  such 
a  fine  reputation.  We  should  like  to 
call  your*®®  attention  to  the  economv 
of  operation  of  this  fine  heater.  With 
the  Nelson,  you  will  be  able  to-®® 
have  all  the  hot  water  you  wish  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Tests  show  that 
the  Nelson  gives  more  hot  water  for--'* 
the  amount  of  gas  it  uses  than  any 
other  heater  now  on  the  market.  In 
addition,  the  Nelson  is^^®  so  styled 
that  it  is  an  attractive  unit  whether 
it  is  placed  in  the  basement,  the  bath¬ 
room,  or  any  other-®®  part  of  the  house. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  notify  you  when 
our  shipment  arrives  so  that  you  can 
come  in  and  see  the^*®  Nelson  for 
yourself.  If  you  are  not  able  to  come 
to  our  store  to  see  this  heater,  we’ll  be 
glad  to  have  a  salesman®®®  demonstrate 
it  in  your  home.  After  you  have  seen  it, 
we  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  this 
is  the  water®®®  heater  you  want  to  own. 

Just  use  the  enclosed  card  if  there 
is  any  other  product  in  our  line  about 
which  you^*'^  would  like  information. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  serve  you  in  any  way  we 
can.  Very^^  yours,  (362) 


eluded.  Only  the  first  appearance  of 
each  phrase  is  italicized  and  illustrated. 
■  One  of  a  Series— Doctor  Hosier’s 
drill  is  one  of  a  scries  that  he  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  Today's  Secretary  under  the 
title  of  “Double-Duty  Dictation.”  In 
each  article  in  the  series.  Doctor  Hosier 
takes  one  principle  of  Gregg  Simplified 
and  creates  “loaded”  dictation  material 
that  gives  the  reader  a  review  of  that 
principle. 

Reviewing  is  “duty  one”;  “dutv  two” 
consists  of  practicing  the  material  at  in¬ 
creasing  dictation  rates. 


Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  in  response  to 
your  advertisement  in  last  evening’s 
paper  for  a  house  on  the  West  Side.®'* 
As  a  result  of  my  being  transferred 
to  an  office  in  another  city,  we  are 
forced  to  sell  our  house;  and,*®  from 
the  information  given  in  your  adver¬ 
tisement,  /  am  sure  that  it  is  exactly 
the  type  for  which  you'''*  are  looking. 
It  is  located  on  tlie  West  Side,  at  3047 
Washington  Avenue. 

The  house  is®®  a  two-story,  six-room 
brick  house.  There  is  an  18x25-foot 
living  room  with  a  beautiful  fire¬ 
place,*®®  a  large  dining  room,  an  ultra¬ 
modern  kitchen,  three  big  bedrooms, 
and  two  baths.  There  is  a  full  base¬ 
ment,  part  of  which^-"  has  been  made 
into  a  pine-panelled  playroom  that  the 
whole  family  is  sure  to  enjoy.  You  will 
find  a  complete**®  laundry  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  including  an  automatic  washer 
and  dryer.  The  furnace  is  an  auto¬ 
matic*®®  oil  burner.  The  cost  of  heat¬ 
ing  is  very  low,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
furnace  operates  very  efficientlv*®®  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  house  is 
completely  insulated. 

We  feel  that  the  location  of  our 
house®®®  has  a  great  many  advantages. 
The  neighlxjrhood  shopping  center  is 
just  a  little  more  than  two  blocks 
away,®®®  and  the  bus  stop  is  less  than 
one  block  frotn  our  front  door.  The 
West  Side  grade  school  and  a  new 
high  school  are  within  walking®*®  dis¬ 
tance.  The  West  Side  swimming  pool, 
golf  course,  and  playgrounds  are  all 
close  by,  making  our  location  one  of 
the  most^""  desirable  in  this  city. 

To  appreciate  the  house  fully,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  you 
to^so  lYg  shall  be  glad  to  show 

it  to  you  any  evening  this  week.  We 
prefer  not  to  announce  generally®"® 
that  the  house  is  for  sale  but,  instead, 
to  contact  only  those  people  who  we 
feel  would  be  sure  to  be  interested®®" 
in  the  type  of  house  that  we  have. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  sell  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  we  hope^*''  you  will 
call  us  soon  if  you  would  like  to  see 
our  property.  Our  telephone  number 
is  Locust  4020.®®®  Yours  truly,  (362) 
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How  and  When  to  Use  Drills  in  Typins 


First  in  a  New  Series 


DR.  JOHN  L  ROWE 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York 

Hundreds  of  speeial-purpose  drills 
are  used  in  typewriting  classes  today. 
Some  of  these  drill  have  real  pedagogic 
value,  others  do  not.  Freciuently 
teachers  ask  how,  when,  and  why  these 
drills  should  be  used  by  their  students. 
This  series  of  articles  will  deal  with 
the  application  of  such  drills  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  best-known  metlnxlology 
in  typewriting  instruction. 

■  Basic  Principles  in  the  Use  of  Special- 
Purpose  Drills— 

•  Understand  the  purpose  of  the 
drill.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  it 
is  prerequisite  that  both  the  teacher 
apd  the  student  be  cognizant  of  the 
purpose  of  each  typewriting  drill.  A 
knowledge  of  expected  outcomes  from 
drills  is  a  ix)werful  factor  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  skill. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
educators  believed  that  “practice  makes 
perfect”— repetition  being  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  skill  building.  As  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  developed,  the  law 
of  exercise  was  “repealed”  and  it  was 
shown  that  repetition  per  se  was  of 
little  value  and  would  not  develop 
correct  habits.  It  may  be  maintained, 
however,  that  purposeful  repetition  is 
the  fundamental  of  skill  building.  In 
the  economy  of  skill  building,  mere 
practice  (pointless  repetition  of  any 
drill)  may  be  a  waste  of  important 
learning-time.  Hence,  if  drills  are  to 
be  effective,  they  must  point  to  certain 
specific  goals;  and  students  must  be 
informed  of  the  purpose— the  how  and 
why  a  drill  is  to  lie  typed.  When  the 
instructor  understands  the  purpose  of 
any  drill,  he  will  be  able  to  determine 
tt'/ten— under  what  circumstances— spe¬ 
cific  drills  should  be  introduced. 

Studies  have  shown  that  interest  is 
a  major  factor  in  the  acquisition  of 
skill.  Interest  may  be  greatly  stimulated 
and  persistence  encouraged  if  students 
are  sold  on  a  particular  education 
goal  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 


this  end  may  be  obtained.  The  do  or 
die  philosophy  is  no  longer  accepted 
in  the  teaching  of  typewriting. 

Interest  may  be  compared  to  a 
power  plant,  in  that  interest  converts 
the  student’s  natural  resources  into  an 
energy  that  drives  him  to  his  goal. 
However,  this  power  plant  of  interest 
will  operate  efficiently  only  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  IS  engaged  in  purposeful  activity 
with  recognized  goals.  Thus,  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  purpose  and  cultivation  of 
interest  are  closely  related  in  skill 
building. 

•  Provide  for  frequency  and  regular¬ 
ity  of  practice.  Typewriting  practice 
should  be  regular  and  frequent.  A  few 
meaningful  drills  used  regularly  and 
frequently  will  be  far  more  beneficial 
than  numerous  drills  used  spasmodical¬ 
ly  and  only  occasionally.  Yet  special- 
purpose  drills  must  not  be  overdone  or 
used  for  too  long  at  a  time  if  they 
are  to  be  truly  effective.  This  factor 
must  remain  variable,  depending  on 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
■  Warmup  Drills— Probably  the  best- 
known  special-purpose  drills  are  the 
warmup  drills. 

•  Objectives.  There  is  a  broad  con¬ 
cept  in  the  use  of  w'armup  drills  that 
covers  two  distinct  facets  of  typewriting 
skill  development:  (1)  to  refresh  and 
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to  increase  stroking  power,  and  (2)  to 
develop  and  refine  control.  Control 
refers  to  accuracy  and  concentration 
practice.  Mental  “muscles”  require 
as  much  warming  up  as  finger  muscles, 
and  that  is  what  certain  types  of  warm¬ 
up  drills  supply.  Warmup  for  con¬ 
trol  is  just  as  important  as  warmup  for 
stroking  power.  Proper  skill  develop¬ 
ment  demands  constant  provision  for 
both  activities.  In  discussing  specific 
drills,  we  will  take  into  consideration 
these  two  objectives  of  warmup  exer¬ 
cises. 

•  Types.  Warmup  drills  include 
such  well-known  exercises  as  the  Ex¬ 
pert’s  Rhythm  Drill,  alphabet  drill, 
adjacent-letter  drill,  locational-security 
drills,  etc.  These  drills  are  replacing 
finger  gymnastics  as  a  means  of  lim¬ 
bering  fingers  for  typewriting-warm¬ 
ups  are  more  effective  when  they  are 
practiced  in  a  natural  setting  (at  the 
typewriter)  and  in  a  real-use  situation. 

The  importance  of  the  warmup  skill 
development  should  not  be  under¬ 
estimated.  The  experts  claim  that  the 
typist  who  starts  out  without  a  warmup 
starts  out  with  two  strikes  against  him. 
■  Basic  Considerations  in  the  Use  of 
Warmup  Drills— 

Warmup  drills  are  used  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  instruction  to  accelerate  stroking 
power,  to  limber  fingers  prior  to  typing 
other  copy,  and  to  provide  locational 
security  for  the  student  by  forming 
muscular  familiarization  with  stroking 
patterns. 

Typewriting  students  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  for  warming 
up  before  beginning  their  classroom 
work.  If  the  following  points  were 
brought  out,  they  would  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  motivation  so  that  the  students 
wouldn’t  think  of  typewriting  without 
a  prior  warmup: 

1 .  All  expert  typists  advocate  the  use 
of  warmup  drills. 

2.  Warmup  drills  strengthen  and 
limber  the  muscles  for  rapid  typing. 

The  teacher  can  cite  an  analogy  by 
mentioning  the  track  star  who  warms 
up  before  beginning  even  a  trial  run— 
the  pianist  who  practices  scales  be- 
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THE  EXPERT'S  RHYTHM  DRILL 
a;sldkf jghf jdksia;sldkf jghf jdksla;sldkf jghf jdksla;sldkf j. . 

AND  VARIANTS 

A.  aa; ; ssllddkkff j jgghhff j jddkkssllaa; ;ssllddkkff j jgghhff j j, , , 

B.  aaa; ; ; sssllldddkkkfff j j jggghhhfff j j jdddkkkssslllaaa; ; ;sss. 

C.  aAa; : ;sSslLldDdkKkfFf JJJgGghHhfFf jJjdDdkKksSslLlaAa; ; ;sSs. , 

D.  qpvroeirutyrueivroqpwoeirutyTueiwoqpwoeirutyrueiwoqpwoeiru, . 

E.  z/x.c, vmbnvrac,x.z/x.c,vmbnvmc,x.z/x,c,vmbnvmc,x.z/x.c,vm. • 

F.  a;qpa;slwosldkeidkf jruf jghtyghf jruf jdkeidkslwosla;qpa;sl. . , 

G.  a;z/a;slx.sldkc,dkf jvmf jghbnghf Jvmf jdkc,dkslx.sla;z/a;sl. . 

H.  a;qpa;z/a;slwDslx.sldkeidkc,dkf jruf jvmf jghtyghbnghf jruvm. . 

I.  a;aa; ;slsslldkddkkf jff j jghgghhf jff j jdkddkkslsslla;aa; ;sl. . 

J .  a; sla ; sldksldkf jdkf jghf jdkf jdksldksla; sla; sldksldkf jdkf j . . 


THE  EXPERT’S  RHYTHM  DRILL  is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  typing  drills.  Variations  of  it 
include  (A)  double-letter  drill;  (B)  triple-letter  drill;  (C)  triple-letter  drill,  with  second  letter 
in  each  triplet  capitalized;  (D)  alternate  keys  on  third  row;  (E)  alternate  keys  on  first  row; 
(F)  alternate  keys  on  second  and  third  rows;  (C)  alternate  keys  on  second  and  first  rows; 
(H)  alternate  keys  on  second,  third,  and  first  rows;  (I)  once-and-twice  rhythm  on  home  row; 
and  (J)  “waves”  of  alternate  keys  on  the  home  row.  Only  by  typing  the  drills  can  one  truly 
sense  their  practice  values. 


fore  his  concert— the  pre-game  train¬ 
ing  of  any  athlete.  Or,  again,  the 
teacher  may  cite  the  airplane  as  an 
example:  It  must  be  warmed  up  be¬ 
fore  taking  oS. 

•  The  student  needs  to  realize  that 
through  warmup  drills  he  can  loosen 
and  stimulate  his  muscles,  and  re¬ 
establish  full  control.  These  drills 
enable  him  to  recall  the  highest  strok¬ 
ing  speed  and  rhythm  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  When  one  considers 
the  correlation  between  typewriting  and 
the  other  motor  skills,  it  is  clear  that 
developing  muscular  control  and  lim¬ 
bering  are  prerequisite  to  effective, 
facile  performance. 

•  Warmup  drills  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  when  the  student  has  been  away 
from  the  machine  several  days,  for 
these  drills  provide  the  necessary  re¬ 
orientation  and  help  the  student  to 
adjust  to  what  might  be  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  with  respect  to 
the  desk,  the  height  of  the  chair,  or 
other  physical  factors.  These  drills  are 
useful  to  facihtate  the  change  from  one 
machine  to  another. 

The  teacher  should  insure  that'  the 
students  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
drill  and  the  expected  outcome  and 
that  repetitions  are  regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  rather  than  merely  numerous. 
The  teacher  should  insist  that  warmup 
drills  be  practiced  with  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  student’s  command.  A 
student  may  go  through  the  motions  of 
typing  the  required  repetitions  and 
show  no  improvement.  But,  when 
warmup  drill  is  made  meaningful 
through  proper  motivation,  it  unques¬ 
tionably  improves  typing  skill. 

•  The  teacher  should  vary  the  warm¬ 
up  material  to  attain  the  two  objectives 
mentioned  previously.  Some  time 
should  be  devoted  (a)  to  the  method 
of  proper  stroking  while  the  mind  is 
not  concentrating  on  the  matter  of  key 
location,  and  (b)  to  control  drills  that 
have  accuracy  and  concentration  as 
their  purpose. 

•  Warmup  dtiU  periods  should  be 
short.  Frequently  the  same  drill  can 
be  used  for  a  week  or  more  (a  few 
minutes  a  day),  but  the  repetition  must 
be  purposeful  and  not  merely  time- 
consuming.  The  drills  themselves 
should  be  simple,  facile,  and  con¬ 
fidence-building. 

The  warmup  periods  must  be  brief 
enough  to  avoid  monotony  or  fatigue, 
but  long  enough  to  achieve  their  actual 
purpose.  In  some  respects,  typewriting 
drills  are  hke  medicine— most  beneficial 
when  taken  in  small  doses. 

•  Credit  should  be  given  for  typing 
warmup  drills.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
the  students  see  the  value  of  practicing 
these  drills  repetitively.  Extra  points 
may  be  added  to  the  students’  grades 
for  a  certain  number  of  warmup  lines 
typed  during  a  grading  period. 


•  Teach  the  warmup  drills  by  dem¬ 
onstration.  The  instructor  should  call 
out  the  letters  as  he  types  with  the  stu¬ 
dents.  An  effective  demonstration  can 
establish  the  importance  of  this  activity 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  as  well  as 
provide  a  successful  pattern  for  them  to 
follow.  Let  us  now  examine  a  few  of 
the  more  popular  warmup  drills. 

■  No.  1:  The  Expert’s  Rhythm  Drill— 
This  drill  is  also  known  as  the  balanced- 
hand  drill  or  the  “sewing  machine’’ 
drill.  It  is  perhaps  the  warmup  drill 
most  widely  used.  It  was  originated 
in  the  speed  camps  to  enable  typists  to 
recall  their  highest  stroking  speeds  and 
rhythm  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  its  basic  form,  it  consists  of  alter¬ 
nate  strokes  on  the  home  keys  as: 

a;sldkfjgh(jdksla; 

•  Objectives: 

1.  The  simplicity  of  the  drill  enables 
the  student  to  concentrate  his  full 
attention  on  maintaining  correct 
hand  position.  It  also  enables  him 
to  concentrate  on  even  stroking 
technique. 

2.  It  is  largely  a  physical  limbering 
drill.  The  student  should  not 
think  of  the  letters  he  is  striking, 
but  should  concentrate  on  the  fin¬ 
ger  action.  By  using  all  the  fingers 
on  both  hands,  starting  out  slowly 
and  increasing  speed,  the  fingers 
are  gradually  limbered  until  they 
are  taxed  to  their  limit.  It  is  ideal 
for  warming  up  cold,  stiff,  or 
clumsy  fingers. 


3.  This  drill  develops  rhythmic  strok¬ 
ing,  for  it  frees  the  learner  from 
jerky  or  spasmodic  motions  and 
enables  him  to  type  in  a  flowing 
pattern.  It  gives  the  student  the 
“feel”  of  the  machine  and  primes 
him  for  equalized  stroking. 

4.  The  Expert’s  Rhythm  Drill  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  developing  the  muscular 
co-ordination  needed  for  rapid, 
alternate  stroking,  thus  tending  to 
reduce  jamming  errors.  In  other 
words,  since  all  fingers  of  both 
hands  are  being  used  alternately, 
the  drill  stimulates  a  balanced- 
hand  sense  of  co-ordination. 

5.  With  this  drill,  the  student  can 
quickly  discover  for  himself  that 
high  stroking  speed  is  the  result 
of  ehminating  waste  motions  and 
decreasing  the  time  interval  be¬ 
tween  strokes.  It  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  at  once  that  he  is  able 
to  type  considerably  faster  when 
he  novers  over  the  keys  instead 
of  hfting  each  finger  several  inches 
after  each  stroke. 

6.  Through  typing  the  rhythm  drill, 
the  student  may  discover  which 
fingers  are  deterrents  to  rapid  typ¬ 
ing  and,  through  special  drill,  may 
emphasize  the  limbering  of  those 
particular  fingers.  Thus,  the  en¬ 
tire  pattern  may  be  improved. 

7.  This  drill  develops  locational  se¬ 
curity  to  some  extent.  It  may  be 
typed  on  all  rows  of  the  keyboard 
and  it  may  be  varied  by  using  the 
shift  lock. 
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8.  It  is  useful  in  developing  certain 
periphery  skills,  such  as  the  car¬ 
riage  throw.  Close  repetition  of 
the  carriage  throw  in  typing  sev¬ 
eral  hues  of  this  drill  aids  in  per¬ 
fecting  this  operation. 

9.  It  is  an  excellent  motivational 
device  to  use  during  the  first  or 
last  minutes  of  the  period.  The 
students  can  strive  to  break  their 
stroking  records  in  the  number  of 
hues  typed  in  a  given  time. 

10.  This  drill  may  be  used  effectively 
lor  both  beginning  and  advanced 
students.  It  should  be  presented 
as  soon  as  the  home  row  is 
covered. 

1 1 .  The  Expert  s  Rhythm  Drill  creates 
a  feeling  of  progress  among  the 
students.  A  noticeable  increase  in 
speed  in  typing  this  drill  without 
key  jamming  would  probably  indi¬ 
cate  an  improved  stroking  tech¬ 
nique.  Once  the  pattern  of  the 
drill  has  been  mastered,  it  lends 
itself  easily  to  si>eed  building. 

12.  It  provides  orientation.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  to  get  the  feel  of 
their  keyboards  prior  to  typing 
from  copy.  It  is  especially  useful 
when  the  students  change  from 
one  typewriter  to  another. 

13.  The  Expert’s  Rhythm  Drill  is  an 
excellent  device  to  inform  the 
student  of  his  potential  stroking 
power.  The  student  takes  three 
thirty-second  timings,  using  a  70- 
space  line.  He  selects  the  longest 
timed  writing,  counts  the  total 
number  of  strokes,  and  divides  by 
five— thus  converting  the  total 
strokes  into  words.  Since  the 
timing  was  for  a  half  minute 
onlv,  he  multiplies  the  score  by  2, 
and  this  procedure  gives  him  a 
words-a-minute  score.  In  most 
instances,  the  student  will  discover 
that  he  has  accomplished  stroking 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Psycho¬ 
logically,  this  discovery  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  student:  he  will 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  typewrite 
very  rapidly.  Moreover,  this  high 
stroking  rate  will  serve  as  “bait” 
for  the  student  in  his  practice 
work. 

•  How  to  Teach  the  Expert's  Rhtfthm 
Drill. 

1.  Demonstrate!  When  this  drill  is 
first  presented— as  soon  as  the  home 
row  has  been  covered— the  teacher 
should  demonstrate  the  correct  way  to 
practice  this  drill.  The  presentation  of 
this  drill  may  be  very  dramatic  and 
should  include  the  following  instruc¬ 
tional  points: 

a.  Start  out  slowly  and  metronomi- 
callv.  The  first  line  should  be  typed 
well  below  normal  speed.  Gradually 
increase  speetl  until  the  maximum  writ¬ 
ing  rate  is  attained  in  the  middle  of 


the  second  line.  Point  out  that  students 
are  prone  to  make  many  errors  in 
tlieir  early  timed  writings  because  they 
type  at  rates  beyond  their  control, 
.'stress  the  importance  of  the  slow  start 
and  gradual  ouild-up  in  typing  warm¬ 
up  drills.  Once  the  student  nas  con¬ 
trol— tlie  feel  ot  the  machine— he  can 
type  at  a  much  faster  rate.  Remind 
tne  students  that  they  would  not  start 
out  at  50  miles  an  hour  when  driving 
a  car.  Rather,  they,  would  work  up  to 
that  speed  and,  of  course,  would  never 
drive  at  such  a  rate  unless  they  had 
control.  The  lesson  is  an  obvious  one, 
but  it  is  often  overlooked. 

b.  Hug  the  keys!  Speed  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  on  this  drill  unless  the  student 
sloughs  off  all  waste  motions.  Demon¬ 
strate  to  students  how  much  time  is 
lost  by  excessive  motion  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.  If  the  fingers  are  high 
in  the  air,  it  naturally  takes  longer  to 
return  them  to  the  keys.  Demonstrate 
this  point  dramatically— and  most  em¬ 
phatically.  A  demonstration  of  the 
incorrect  method  after  the  correct 
method  has  been  illustrated  may  be 
useful,  particularly  if  it  is  punctuated 
with  a  little  humor. 

c.  Make  all  motions  firm  and  sharp! 
Concentrate  on  finger  action.  Hit  the 
center  of  the  keys  with  firm,  sharp 
blows.  Do  not  let  weak  fingers  break 
the  rhythm  or  impair  the  quality  of 
the  work  by  faint  imprints.  Strive  to 
throw  the  carriage  with  the  same  speed 
that  you  use  for  stroking. 

d.  Now  and  then  remind  the  students 
of  the  special  benefits  to  be  obtained 
tlirough  the  use  of  this  drill:  it  will 
strengthen  and  limber  your  fingers  for 
rapid  typing;  for  rapid  and  accurate 
typing  depends  on  flexible  fingers,  etc. 

e.  To  obtain  the  highest  possible  strok¬ 
ing  power  from  their  students,  many 
teachers  have  used  the  drill  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  students  begin  typing  the  drill 
as  soon  as  they  enter  the  classroom  and 
they  continue  typing  it  until  time  is 
called— one  minute  after  the  period  of¬ 
ficially  begins.  They  are  asked  to 
count  the  total  number  of  lines  com¬ 
pleted,  type  their  names  on  their  papers, 
and  hand  them  in.  A  student  checker 
(changed  from  day  to  day)  records  the 
scores.  This  work  is  recognized  by 
granting  some  form  of  credit;  for 
example,  those  completing  the  highest 
number  of  lines  have  their  names  placed 
on  the  bulletin  board  at  the  end  of 
the  week  with  an  indication  of  the 
total  number  of  lines  completed.  An¬ 
other  variation  of  credit-recognition  is 
the  award  of  plus  marks  after  their 
grades  to  the  upper  half  of  the  class. 
There  are  countless  ways  to  introduce 
the  credit  factor— Hmited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  When  this 
particular  device  is  used  in  schools.  It 
is  enlightening  to  note  how  fast  the 


students  report  to  the  typing  room  to 
get  started  on  their  work.  This  device 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the 
“explosion  theory.”  You  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  students  will  increase  their 
stroking  rates  as  a  result. 

2.  Use  a  variety  of  forms  of  the  Ex¬ 
pert's  Rhythm  Drill. 

The  “original”  and  most  common 
adaptations  of  the  Expert’s  Rhythm 
13rill  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Variations  are  very  useful  to  sustain 
interest  in  the  drill,  thus  enabUng  its 
practice  to  develop  the  values  that 
are  possible  for  it. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  as  well  as 
to  develop  the  highest  possible  stroking 
rate  and  co-ordination  on  all  banks  of 
the  keyboard,  teachers  usually  assign 
a  new  form  of  rhythm  drill  every  week 
or  two.  At  least  a  week’s  practice  on 
each  drill  is  necessary  to  develop  and 
refine  the  pattern  of  stroking.  After 
all  types  have  been  presented,  they 
start  over  from  the  beginning. 

•  Limitations  of  the  Expert’s  Rhythm 
Drill.  Although  this  drill  is  acclaimed 
far  and  wide,  it  is  the  belief  of  some 
teachers  that,  because  it  is  a  homol¬ 
ogous-relationship  letter  drill,  transposi¬ 
tion  errors  are  likely  to  occur  through 
overpracticing  it. 

This  drill  cannot  be  mastered  unless 
metronomic  rhythm  is  employed,  and 
so  some  teachers  question  the  value  of 
any  drill  that  places  emphasis  upon 
rhythm. 

The  Expert’s  Rhythm  Drill  is  not 
composed  of  meaningful  material;  there 
is  no  “context.”  For  this  reason,  some 
believe  that  it  is  of  dubious  value  for 
any  purpose  other  than  limbering  the 
fingers.  The  writer  concurs  with  this 
opinion.  Nevertheless,  limbering  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  development  of 
typing  power.  The  student  is  not  asked 
to  concentrate  on  the  letters.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  stroking  technique, 
without  concern  for  the  identity  of 
the  letter.  Once  the  pattern  of  exercise 
is  learned,  the  letters  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance. 

Those  fingers  requiring  the  greatest 
amount  of  exercise  receive  the  least- 
such  as  the  a  and  ;  fingers.  This  is 
true,  but  these  fingers  also  have  a 
light  load  in  so  far  as  frequency  of 
use  on  the  keyboard  is  concerned. 

•  Summary.  In  spite  of  the  above 
limitations,  the  writer  believes  this 
drill  is  one  of  the  best  for  developing 
correct  stroking,  co-ordination,  and  po¬ 
tential  typing  power.  Scales  and  ar- 
peggios  are  nonsense  too,  but  the  pianist 
does  not  practice  these  drills  for  their 
musical  sense.  They  are  used  to  develop 
and  to  co-ordinate  certain  movements: 
essential  to  a  masterful  performance. 
All  great  pianists  have  practiced  the 
counterpart  of  the  Expert’s  Rhvthm 
Drill  many  a  day  prior  to  their  debut. 

(Continued  next  month) 
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What  Can  We  Do  about  Arithmetic 
Shills  o(  BooUheeping  Students? 


DR.  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

“These  kids  don’t  know  anything!” 
Indictments  such  as  this  are  frequently 
leveled  by  businessmen,  by  parents, 
and  by  other  citizens  at  the  product 
of  the  elementary  school.  Criticisms 
by  business  teachers  echo  the  same 
sentiment.  The  stenography  teacher 
complains  that  learners  do  not  know 
how  to  spell  or  punctuate;  the  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  bemoans  the  pupils’ 
inability  to  perform  even  “simple” 
arithmetical  computations. 

■  The  Whipping  Post;  Elementary  Ed¬ 
ucation— Interestingly  enough,  you  can 
not  “date”  the  criticism.  It’s  been  given 
as  long  as  there  have  been  schools. 
The  blame  is  always  on  elementary 
education,  and  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  criticism  is  any  louder  today 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  or  two  or 
three  or  four  decades  ago.  How  can 
there  be,  when  study  after  study  shows 
that  today’s  elementary-school  children 
know  more  arithmetic— and  spelling  and 
reading  and  the  others— than  their  par¬ 
ents  did  at  the  same  age? 

There  are  two  reasons,  however, 
why  high  school  teachers  are  frequently 
shooting  barbs  at  today’s  elementary 
program.  One  is  that  there  are  a  lot 
more  students  “passing”  elementarv 
schools  and  going  on  to  high  school; 
thus,  while  the  skill  range  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  capable  to  incapable  children 
are  the  same  as  always,  there  are  simply 
a  lot  more  students— and  quantity^ 
creates  a  problem.  The  other  reason  is 
that  elementary  education  is  making 
mighty  eflPorts  to  improve  itself,  and  so 
it  is  very  much  in  the  public  eye. 

■  Personality  Integration  Versus  Sub¬ 
ject-Matter  Mastery— High  school  teach¬ 
ers  ought  to  know  about  the  upheaval 
in  elementary  education,  at  least  know 
enough  to  take  part  in  intelligent 
discussion. 

•  For  one  thing,  not  all  elementary 
schools  are  in  the  process  of  changing 
their  programs.  Many  schools— faced 
with  bigger  classes,  with  the  range  of 
abilities  that  come  with  “all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  the  people”— are  not  adjust¬ 
ing  to  their  problems  and  are  therefore 


doing  the  poorest  job  of  all  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  offer  the  same  program  they 
have  given  for  generations.  Point  One 
to  remember,  then,  is  to  find  out  what 
is  the  status  of  elementary-school  cur¬ 
riculum  development  in  one’s  own 
school  district. 

•  For  a  second  thing,  the  familiar 
public  lament  that  what  we  need  “is 
not  more  skill  but  better  attitudes  and 
personalities”  has  been  taken  much 
more  seriously  by  elementary  teachers 
than  by  high  school  teachers.  The 
modem  elementary  school  is  seeking  to 
develop  integrated  personalities  able  to 
work  with  one  another,  to  solve  their 
day-by-day  living  problems,  to  develop 
social  competency,  to  nurture  whole¬ 
some  attitudes  toward  the  race  and 
religious  beliefs  of  others,  and  so  on. 

The  modem  elementary  school  be¬ 
lieves  in  using  the  skills  not  as  goals 
but  as  tools  for  the  development  of 
the  individual’s  best  abilities.  In 
many  elementary  schools,  much  more 
time  and  effort  is  spent  on  skill  building 
than  before,  and  it  is  time  and  effort 
better  spent  because  it  is  matche<l  to 
functional  use  of  the  skills  involved. 

•  For  a  third  thing  (and  perhaps  this 
grows  out  of  the  second),  the  old  con¬ 
cept  of  standards  as  something  to  be 
passed  by  everyone  regardless  of  his 
ability  or  lack  of  ability  has  l)een 
heaved  out.  Wholesome,  integrated 
personalities  do  not  emerge  from  train¬ 
ing  programs  that  require  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  tackle  learnings  for  which  he 
is  not  ready  or  cannot  master.  In  the 
modem  elementary  .schcK)l,  standards 
are  individualized;  they  are  expressed 
in  terms  not  of  mastery  but  of  growth. 

Without  arbitrary'  standards,  “pass¬ 
ing”  is  meaningless;  and  so,  in  many 
schtKils,  “continuous  progress”  is  as¬ 
sured  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not 
“failing”  anyone.  There  is  a  common 
l)elief  that  100  per  cent  promotion  is 
universal  in  many  elementary-school 
programs;  that  is  not  so,  beyond  the 
second  grade— although  certainly  the 
number  of  students  who  are  permitted 
to  be  retarded  is  much  smaller. 

■  Facing  the  Problem  in  the  High 
School— The  fact  remains  that  many 
m’ore  students  with  insufficient  mathe¬ 
matical  skill  are  enrolling  in  bookkeep¬ 


ing  classes.  The  problem  has  developed 
with  the  increase  in  school  population 
through  the  years.  If  ten  students  en¬ 
roll  and  one  has  poor  arithmetic  ability, 
we  are  sorry;  but,  when  a  hundred  en¬ 
roll  and  ten  have  poor  arithmetic  abil¬ 
ity,  it’s  time  to  take  aggressive  action- 
even  though  the  proportion  is  the  same 
as  before.  Because  it  is  likely  that  the 
quantity  will  increase  in  the  years 
ahead,  even  though  the  proportion  of 
problem  learners  may  decrease,  bcwk- 
keeping  teachers  must  decide  what  to 
do  alx>ut  them. 

•  One  recourse  is  selecting  the 
problem  learners  and  providing  a 
course  in  remedial  arithmetic  for  them. 
This  is  not  completely  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  better  than  shmgging  off  the 
problem. 

Selecting  the  pupils  for  the  remedial 
coiuse  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  appears. 
Most  schools  screen  those  needing  re¬ 
medial  instniction  by  administering  a 
test  on  arithmetic  fundamentals;  but 
it  is  quite  common  for  pupils  scoring 
extremely  well  on  a  fundamentals  test 
to  perform  poorly  when  problem 
solving  is  called  for  in  the  bookkeeping 
classroom.  It  would  appear  that  screen¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  on  both  basic  and 
problem-solving  arithmetic  skills. 

But  there  remains  the  fact  that  a 
remedial-arithmetic  class  probably  won’t 
deal  with  the  kind  of  arithmetic  used  in 
bookkeeping. 

■  Basic  Arithmetic  Required  in  Book¬ 
keeping— What  arithmetical  skills  are 
called  into  play  in  the  study  of  b{K)k- 
keeping?  Without  attempting  to  be 
exhaustive,  the  following  listing  is 
indicative: 

1.  Reading  numbers 

2.  Entering  numbers  in  columnar  align¬ 
ment 

3.  .Adding  and  subtracting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  an  atx'ount  balance 
and  for  arriving  at  a  trial  balance 

4.  Computing  extensions  on  invoices 

5.  DettTinining  the  purchase  price  when 
a  trade  disc-ount  or  discount  series  is  al¬ 
lowed 

6.  Determining  the  last  date  in  a  dis¬ 
count  p(*riod 

7.  Determining  the  net  amount  to  be 
paid  by  one  who  avails  himself  of  a  cash 
discount 

8.  Computing  the  various  deductions  on 
a  modern  payroll  by  use  of  a  table  and  by 
percentage  calculation 

9.  Determining  the  proceeds  of  a  dis- 
counttd  note:  («)  one’s  own  note,  (/?)  a 
customer’s  non-interest-bearing  note;  and 
( c )  a  customer’s  interest-bearing  note 

10.  Estimating  depreciation 

11.  Determining  the  estimated  loss  on 
doubtful  accounts 

12.  Computing  the  merchandise  turnover 

13.  Computing  the  working  capital 

14.  Arriving  at  the  capital  ratio  and  other 
managerial  ratios' 

15.  Determining  the  good  will  of  a 
business. 

•  Will  students  who  take  a  term, 
or  even  a  year,  of  a  remedial-arithmetic 
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course  in  high  school  possess,  or  be 
taught,  the  skills  in  the  list?  It  is 
hardly  likely,  since  remedial  arithmetic 
does  not  and  cannot  include  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  bookkeeping. 

And  what  alx>ut  other  students, 
whose  ability  is  high  enough  that  they 
are  not  directe<l  to  take  remedial  arith¬ 
metic.'^  How  will  they  develop  the 
arithmetic  of  bookkeeping?  For  a  long 
time  business  arithmetic  was  taught  to 
these  pupils  in  the  ninth-year  general- 
business  course;  but,  with  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  base  of  general  education  in 
most  high  school  programs,  the  start 
of  business  education  has  geuerallv 
been  postponed  to  the  tenth  vear.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  commercial 
departments  will  postpone  bookkeeping 
further  in  order  to  include  on  the  tenth- 
year  level  an  orientation  course  that 
provides  the  preliminary  arithmetic 
training  helpful  to  lK)okkeeping. 

■  Integrated  Units  May  Be  the  Solu¬ 
tion— Not  enough  of  a  ca.se  has  been 
made  for  the  study  of  the  required 
luithmetic  in  conjunction  with  lx)ok- 
keeping  training  itself. 

In  educational  theorizing,  we  talk  in 
generalities,  in  terms  of  “functional” 
learning  that  residts  from  “teaching 
when  the  need  arisc*s”;  yet  we  fail  to 
show  faith  in  our  own  spoutings  when 
we  ask  for  formal  instruction  in  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  bookkeeping.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
fertile  field  for  research! 

■  Immediate  Action— In  the  meantime, 
if  the  bookkeeping  teacher  is  to  teach 
the  bookkeeping  of  yesterday  to  the 
pupil  of  today— who  may  not  be  as  well 
eejuipped  mathematically  as  was  his 
older  Iwother  or  his  father— several 
measures  for  immediate  action  are 
calk'd  for. 

•  Some  streamlining  must  take  place. 
The  elimination  of  some  of  the  hereto¬ 
fore  accepted  subject-matter  content 
of  bookkeeping  will  make  room  for  the 
needed  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

•  SoT7ie  instructioruil  material  must 
be  rewritten,  so  that  arithmetical  diffi¬ 
culties  do  not  impede  the  study  of 
bookkeeping. 

•  Testing  should  be  made  diagnostic, 
so  that  we  can  mea.sure  separately— and 
act  separately  on  the  results  of— 
achievement  in  bookkeeping  from 
achievement  in  the  arithmetic  of  book¬ 
keeping. 

•  Remedial  instruction  obviouslv 
must  be  incorporated  into  the  program 
for  bookkeeping.  Bookkeeping  teachers 
must  learn  how  to  teach  arithmetic,  and 
when  and  how  to  teach  remedial 
arithmetic. 

•  In  brief,  the  high  .school  must  take 
the  pupil  “as  he  is”  and  proceed  from 
that  point  to  his  further  development 
into  a  socially  useful  and  adjusted 
human  being. 


How  You  Can  Simplify  the  Teachins 
of  Some  Bookkeeping  Principles 


DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

■  Prepare  the  Soil— If  students  can 
master  a  principle  before  it  is  even  ex¬ 
plained  to  them,  teaching  and  learning 
the  principle  are  obviously  much  easier. 

A  rarity?  As  rare  as  finding  money. 

Yet  one  teacher  who  was  experiment¬ 
ing  with  ways  to  simplifv  bookkeeping 
instruction  found  that  one  way  to  induce 
understanding  of  a  principle  before  in¬ 
troducing  its  bookkeeping  applications 
was  by  “preparing  the  soil  before  the 
seed  is  planted.” 

Not  all,  but  many,  of  the  principles  of 
bookkeeping  can  be  clarified  by  this 
“prepare  the  soil”  method.  Some  prin¬ 
ciples,  for  example,  that  can  be  clarified 
by  this  method  are  insurance  adjust¬ 
ments,  bad  debts,  recording  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  accruals. 

■  An  Illustration— The  typicxil  problem 
concerning  the  adjustment  for  prepaid 
in.surance,  as  it  appears  in  most  text¬ 
books,  is  to  give  in  the  body  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  a  transaction  involving  the  purchase 
of  insurance  and  the  payment  of  the 
premium  by  cash  or  check. 

For  our  illustration,  let  us  say  that  a 
$6000  fire-insurance  policy  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  an  annual  premium  of  $22  a 
thousand.  (Prepaid  Insurance  is  debited 
for  $132  and  Cash  is  credited.) 

Prepaid  Insurance  Cash 

“$r32~|  ■  \~JlS2~ 

At  the  end  of  the  problem  in  the  book, 
the  student  is  given  the  amount  of  the 
prepaid  insurance— say,  $77.  The  ad¬ 
justing  entry  reejuired  is  a  debit  to  In¬ 
surance  Expense  and  a  credit  to  Prepaid 
Insurance.  The  correct  amount  to  be 
used  in  the  entry  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  $77  and  $132.  However,  in  one 
class  of  32  students  who  were  studying 
insurance  for  the  first  time,  11  students 
(a  third  of  them!)  debited  and  credited 
the  correct  accounts  hut  used  $77  in¬ 
stead  of  the  correct  figure  of  $55. 

When  the  teacher  observed  what  the 
students  had  done,  he  immediately 
tried  to  learn  the  reason  for  this  error. 
He  discovered  that  they  had  memorized 
the  entry  but  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  doing. 

1  ■  Revised  Teaching  Procedure— The 


next  time  he  taught  elementary  book¬ 
keeping,  he  gave  the  class  some  arith¬ 
metic  problems  involving  insurance  the 
day  before  he  introduced  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  entries  to  be  learned.  A  typical  prob¬ 
lem  he  gave  them  was: 

On  April  1,  you  purchased  $9000  of  fire 
insurance  for  an  annual  premium  of  $24  a 
thousand.  Calculate  the  monthly  cost  of 
this  insurance  and  the  total  expense  for  the 
six-month  fiscal  period  ending  on  June  30. 

The  solution,  of  course,  is  $18  a 
month  and  $54  for  the  three-month 
period  of  April,  May,  and  June.  Other 
problems  given  the  group  involved 
premiums  for  three-  and  five-year  pe¬ 
riods;  and  not  all  the  policies  were  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
As  few  as  five  or  six  problems  proved  to 
be  enough  to  get  across  the  principle  to 
be  learned. 

•  After  the  students  had  worked 
these  problems  and  the  problems  had 
been  discu.ssed  in  class,  then  the 
teacher  presented  the  bookkeeping 
entries  needed  to  record  insurance  pur¬ 
chases  and  to  adjust  the  asset  account 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.  • 

•  Repeated  experiments  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure  showed  the  teacher  that  the 
number  of  students  who  used  the  incor¬ 
rect  amounts  was  negligible,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  number  of  students  who 
were  confused  under  the  previous 
“principle  first”  method. 

His  conclusion  was  that  the  solution 
of  mathematical  problems  preceding 
the  teaching  of  the  bookkeeping  entries 
greatly  increased  the  pupils’  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  being  studied. 
A  higher  degree  of  accuracy,  he  found, 
was  obtained  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  figures  used  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  accounts  debited 
and  credited. 

•  The  same  method  was  found  help¬ 
ful  in  presenting  depreciation,  bad 
debts,  and  accrued  expenses.  The  stu¬ 
dents  mastered  the  principle,  or  so  it 
seemed,  before  the  bookkeeping  entry 
was  explained. 

•  All  the  method  requires  is  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  suitable  problems,  lifted 
from  their  bookkeeping  record  context; 
and  the  time  required  for  preparation  of 
the  problems  is  more  than  saved  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  procedure. 
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April  Bookkeepins  Awards  Contest: 
Financial  Statements 
from  the  Work  Sheet 


PETER  PENNYPACKER 
Trial  Balance 
December  31,  1951 


Cash 

4,102.23 

Petty  Cash 

75.00 

Accounts 

Receivable  17,720.34 

Reserve  for 

Bad  Debts 

481.51 

Merchandise 

Inventory  12,630.17 

Prepaid  Insurance 

2,028.19 

Prepaid  Taxes 

30.45 

Office  Furniture 

531.65 

Reserve  for 
Depreciation  of 
Office  Furniture 

259.39 

Delivery  Trucks 

4,727.93 

Reserve  for 
Depreciation  of 
Delivery  Trucks 

607.70 

Machinery 

2,514.72 

Reserve  for 
Depreciation  of 
Machinery 

1,584.30 

Accounts  Payable 
Empipyees'  Income 
Taxes  Payable 

1,883.99 

235.90 

State  Unemployment 

Taxes  Payable 

144.59 

Peter  Pennypacker, 
Capital 

35,181.15 

Peter  Pennypacker, 
Drawing 

9,319.26 

Sales 

77,209.86 

Sales  Allowances 

439.92 

Sales  Returns 

77.68 

Purchases  34,079.36 

Transportation  on 
Purchases 

118.87 

Accounting  and 
Legal  Fees 

270.00 

Advertising 

Expense 

987.99 

Delivery  Expense 

868.03 

Heat  and  Light 

218.67 

Office  Supplies 
Used 

164.85 

Old-Age  Insurance 
Tax 

301.56 

Payroll  24,263.59 

Rent  Expense 

520.00 

Repairs  Expense 

131.27 

Selling  Expense 

303.96 

State  Unemployment 

Taxes 

485.27 

Taxes 

303.94 

Telephone  and 
Telegraph 

241.42 

Tool  Expense 

132.07 

117,588.39 

117,588.39 

MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 

■  Continuation  of  February  Contest— 
The  bookkeeping  contest  this  month 
begins  with  the  correct  solution  of  the 
International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
published  in  the  February  issue  of 
Business  Education  World.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Contest  closed  March  7,  and 
the  judges  are  still  working  their  way 
out  from  under  an  avalanche  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  entries  that  poured  into  the 
Awards  Department  from  all  over  the 
world. 

•  Complete  results  of  the  big  an¬ 
nual  contest  will  be  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  BEW.  Winners  will  be 
notified  by  mail  and  all  prizes  dis¬ 
tributed  as  soon  as  the  judges  have 
made  their  final  decisions. 

Although  the  bookkeeping  contest 
this  month  is  a  continuation  of  the 
International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
problem,  students  can  enter  this  con¬ 


PETER  PENNYPACKER 

Adjusting  Entries 

December  31,  1951 

Purchases  12,630.17 

Merchandise 

Inventory 

12,630.17 

Merchandise 

Inventory  9,910.24 

Purchases 

9,910.24 

Expired  Insurance  515.96 

Prepaid  Insurance 

515.96 

Depreciation  of 

Delivery  Trucks  563.90 

Reserve  for 

Depreciation  of 

Delivery  Trucks 

563.90 

Depreciation  of 

Office  Furniture  53.16 

Reserve  for 

Depreciation  of 

Ofbce  Furniture 

53.16 

Depreciation  of 

Machinery  240.14 

Reserve  for 

Depreciation  of 

Machinery 

240.14 

Bad  Debts  17720 

Reserve  for 

Bad  Debts 

177.20 

test  without  having  participated  pre¬ 
viously.  All  who  did  take  part  in 
the  annual  contest  will,  of  course, 
want  to  complete  Peter  Pennypacker’s 
bookkeeping  problem  in  this  issue. 

In  the  February  BEW,  Peter  Penny- 
packer’s  UNBALANCED  trial  balance 
was  published  and  students  all  over 
the  world  were  invited  to  untangle 
the  figures  and  detect  errors  in  the 
spelling  of  account  titles  in  order  to 
solve  the  contest  problem.  In  this 
month’s  problem,  the  correct  trial 
balance  for  Peter  Pennypacker  is  re- 
vealtxl  and  students  are  asked  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  that  point  through  the 
construction  of  a  work  sheet  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  financial  statements. 

The  name  Peter  Pennypacker  is,  of 
course,  fictitious.  All  facts  and  figures  in 
this  contest  problem  are  actual,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  from  a  business  now  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Thus,  students  who  solve  the 
Pennvpacker  problems  are  doing  a  real 
job  of  bookkeeping. 

■  Instructions  for  Students— To  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  or 
pin  in  this  month’s  contest,  students 
are  required  to  prepare  a  work  sheet 
from  the  Peter  Pennypacker  trial  bal¬ 
ance  and  adjustments  shown  below; 
to  earn  a  Senior  Certificate  or  pin,  the 
work  sheet  and  a  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  are  required;  to  earn  a  Superior 
Certificate  or  pin,  the  work  sheet,  profit 
and  loss  statement,  and  balance  sheet 
are  required.  For  checking  purposes, 
the  teacher’s  key  is  being  given  also. 

Teachers  and  student  contestants 
are  asked  to  observe  the  rules  when 
they  participate  in  any  of  the  monthly 
contests. 

■  Deadline:  May  7— All  contest  entries 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  May 
7,  1952,  and  should  be  sent  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education  World, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36.  The 
rules,  awards,  fees,  etc.,  for  the  monthlv 
bookkeeping  contests  were  published 
on  page  340  of  the  March  issue  of  this 
magazine. 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

•  Work  Sheet  Columnar  Totals:  (1 

and  2)  $117,588.39;  (3  and  4)  $24,- 
090.77;  (5  and  6)  $118,622.79;  (7) 
$68,178.74;  (8)  $77,209.86;  (9) 

$50,444.05;  (10)  $41,412.93.  Net 

profit,  $9,031.12  (the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  totals  of  columns  7  and  8, 
also  the  difference  between  the  totals 
of  columns  9  and  10). 

•  Profit  and  Loss  Statement:  Cost 
of  Merchandise  Sold,  $36,918.16;  Gross 
Profit  on  Sales,  $39,774.10;  Total 
Operating  Expenses,  $30,742.98;  Net 
Profit,  $9,031.12. 

•  Balance  Sheet:  Current  Assets, 
$31,149.10;  Deferred  Charges,  $1,- 
542.68;  Fixed  Assets,  $4,465.71;  Total 
Assets,  $37,157.49;  Total  Liabilities, 
$2,264.48;  Capital,  December  31, 
$34,893.01. 
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What  Every  Hish  School  Business  Graduate 
Should  Know  about  Duplicatins  Machines 


DR.  E.  DANA  GIBSON  and 
LURA  LYNN  STRAUB 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 


■  Why  Students  Need  a  Basic  Set  of 
Skills  and  Knowledges— Duplicating  ma¬ 
chines  are  probably  the  most  common 
machines,  after  typewriters,  to  be  found 
in  the  schools  today.  The  term  “dupli¬ 
cating  machines”  means  tho.se  machines 
that  take  a  prepared  C“opy  of  material  to 
be  reproduced  and  run  off  additional 
copies  of  it  quickly  and  easily,  usually 
by  an  ink  process.  This  category  in¬ 
cludes  the  stencil,  liquid,  addressing, 
oflFset,  type,  gelatin,  and  photographic 
duplicators.  Because  only  the  first  three 
(actually  only  the  first  two)  are  com¬ 
mon  to  high  schools,  the  latter  types 
will  not  be  discussed.  This  is  an  arbi¬ 
trary  action,  as  there  are  some  schools 
making  use  of  all  of  the  machines  men¬ 
tioned,  but  space  limitations  do  not 
permit  further  discussion  here. 

•  Most  hi^h  school  graduates  will 
need  skill  and  information  about  dupli¬ 
cating  machines  for  three  main  reasons. 

1.  In  their  advanced  high  school 
business  classes,  or  in  postgraduate 
work,  reference  will  often  be  made  to 
these  machines  and  to  the  processes  in¬ 
volved.  Students  who  have  a  basic  skill 
and  knowledge  will  be  better  prepared 
for  this  advanced  study  than  those 
without  it. 

2.  Most  of  the  students  will  also  find 
that  the  skill  and  knowledge  will  come 
in  handy  in  their  personal  living;  clubs, 
fraternities,  sororities,  churches,  and 
similar  organizations  have  need  for  per¬ 
sons  able  to  use  duplicating  machines. 

3.  Those  graduates  who  go  into 
business,  whether  as  office  workers  or  as 
executives,  will  constantly  be  called 
upon  to  duplicate,  or  have  duplicated, 
material  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
H  Basic  Knowledges  Required  —  Few 
.schools,  whether  of  the  single  or  mul¬ 
tiple  type,®  can  afford  the  time  and 
money  for  more  than  a  minimum  “ac¬ 
quaintanceship”  duplicating-machines 
program.  In  most  cases,  the  high  school 
graduate  needs  no  more  than  this 
amount  of  instruction  and  skill.  Where 
business  makes  use  of  these  machines 

*SinKle-type  school  system — one  hiRh  school  to 
a  community;  multiple  hiRh  school  system — several 
high  schools  in  the  community. 


on  an  intensive  basis,  they  hire  persons 
highly  trained  and  experienced  in  each 
machine  area.  In  other  words,  if  they 
want  a  full-time  mimeograph  operator, 
they  hire  a  person  who  knows  that  ma¬ 
chine  thoroughly  and  who  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  These  are  not  business  students 
just  out  of  high  school. 

•  Stencil  Duplication.  To  operate  a 
stencil  duplicator,  one  must  have  a  basic 
set  of  information  or  knowledge  about 
tlie  materials  and  equipment  to  be 
used.  The  following  list  .seems  basic  to 
the  authors; 


1.  Types  of  stencils,  and  tlieir  uses 

2.  Paper— size,  quality,  and  weight 

3.  Card  stock— size,  quality,  and  weight 

4.  Types  of  ink,  and  their  uses 

5.  Kinds  of  styli,  and  their  uses 

6.  Kinds  of  shading  screens,  and  their 
uses 

7.  Kinds  of  letter  guides,  and  their  uses 

8.  How  to  set  up  jobs  for  which  stencils 
are  to  be  made 

9.  Kinds  and  uses  of  scopes 

1 0.  Kinds  and  uses  of  correction  materials 

11.  Types  of  insets,  and  their  uses 

12.  Ink-pad  covers,  and  their  uses 

13.  How  to  use  ink  pads 

14.  Filing  folders,  and  their  uses-includ- 
ing  the  kerosene  method  of  cleaning  sten¬ 
cils 

15.  How  to  operate  a  stencil  duplicator, 
electric  if  possible 

16.  Use  of  cement 

17.  Various  methods  of  collating 

18.  How  to  slip-sheet 

19.  How  to  prepare  the  typewriter  for 
stencil  cutting 

The  extent  to  which  each  of  these 
should  be  learned  has  purposely  been 
omitted.  However,  in  most  cases  it  is 
recommended  that  the  entire  category 
be  studied  and  detailed  practice  be 
given  in  at  least  three  or  more  problem 
techniques.  This  is  considerably  more 
information  than  is  included  in  die  ma¬ 
jority  of  present  high  school  stencil- 
duplication  programs. 

•  Liquid  Duplication.  The  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  the  liquid  duplicator  is 
similar  to  that  needed  for  stencil  du¬ 
plication. 

1.  Types  of  carbons,  and  their  uses 

2.  Types  of  master  paper  or  master  sets, 
and  their  uses 

3.  Card  stock— size,  quality,  and  weight 

4.  Tyiies  of  fluids 

5.  Use  of  styli,  lettering  guides,  and 
screens  for  scope  work 

6.  Types  or  colored  pencils  and  ink, 
and  their  uses 


7.  Kinds  and  uses  of  scopes 

8.  Kinds  and  uses  of  correction  ma¬ 
terials 

9.  How  to  operate  a  liquid  duplicator, 
electric  if  possible 

10.  Various  methods  of  collating 

11.  How  to  use  wicks  properly 

12.  How  to  set  up  jobs  for  liquid  dupli- 
eation 

13.  How  to  prepare  the  typewriter  for 
various  types  of  master  cuttings 

•  Addressing  Duplication.  The  two 
major  types  of  addressing  duplicators— 
stencil  or  metal  plate— differ  consider¬ 
ably  in  their  operational  features.  For 
this  reason,  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  suggested  knowledges  to  overlap¬ 
ping  characteristics. 

1.  Types,  sizes,  and  uses  of  stencil  or 
metal  duplication  plates 

2.  Types  of  paper— size,  quality,  and 
weight 

3.  Card  stock— size,  quality,  and  weight 

4.  Types  and  colors  of  ink,  and  their 
uses 

5.  How  to  set  up  jobs  for  stencil  or 
metal  plate  duplication 

6.  How  to  operate  an  addressing  du¬ 
plicator 

7.  Various  methods  of  collating 

8.  Kinds  and  uses  of  correction  ma¬ 
terials 

9.  How  to  file  stencil  or  metal  plates 

As  the  use  of  addressing  duplicators 
is  limited  compared  to  that  of  stencil  or 
liquid  duplicators,  the  teacher  can  limit 
essential  knowledge  to  one  or  more 
types. 

•  The  information  that  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  topics  listed  under  each  of 
the  three  types  of  duplicators  would  fill 
a  book.  We  suggest  that  the  teacher 
obtain  the  latest  manuals  suppfied  by 
the  manufacturers  for  the  machines 
used  and  learn  all  the  details  possible. 
In  addition,  other  duplicating  textbooks 
and  talks  with  salesmen  or  servicemen 
will  supply  additional  methods  of  doing 
the  jobs  selected. 

■  Basic  Skills  Required— To  make  use 
of  the  knowledges  listed  here  for  the 
three  duplicating  processes,  certain 
skills  must  be  developed.  Again,  only 
those  skills  basic  to  an  “acquaintance¬ 
ship”  program  will  be  discussed,  leaving 
the  development  of  a  specialized  ability 
to  experience  and  further  study. 

•  Stencil  Duplication.  Most  teachers 
tend  to  develop  a  higher  degree  of  skill 
in  stencil  duplication  than  in  any  other 
type.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  should  be 
the  case. 
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STUDENT  CHECK  LIST 
OF  MIMEOGRAPH  ESSENTIALS 

s  N  y 

1.  I  can  make  good  stencils  because  I  have 

a.  Prearranged  copy  to  go  on  stencil .  I 

b.  Used  a  firm,  even  touch  in  typing  stencils . 

c.  Made  corrections  that  can't  be  noticed  when  I 

stencil's  run . ^  j 

S.  I  can  make  use  of  the  Mimeoscope  because  I  can  j 

a.  Use  properly  various  types  of  styli  III 

(1)  Loop . j  I  j 

(2)  Lettering . |  !  i 

(3)  Bali  point . ! 

(4)  Wheel . I  ! 

(5)  Shading . j 

b.  Shade  with  screen  plates . 

c.  Use  letter  guides .  I 

d.  Use  the  T-square .  1  | 

e.  Use  curved-line  triangle . |  |  I 

3.  I  can  use  Mimeograph  cement  to 

a.  Insert  new  typed  material  for  old .  |  j 

b.  Properly  attach  two-page  jobs . 

c.  Attach  inserts .  j 

4.  I  can  run  off  copies  of  various  sizes  of  i 

a.  Paper  —  Because  I  can  !  |  '  I 

(1)  Fill  and  adjust  feed  mechanism  by  I  I  ; 

(a)  placing  paper  in  feed  tray .  I  ! 

(b)  adjusting  side-gauge  brackets .  | 

.  (c)  adjusting  paper-feed  tray .  i  i 

(d)  adjusting  the  paper-feed  mechanism .  j  ' 

(2)  Make  vertical  placement .  I 

(3)  Make  horizontal  placement . I  I  j 

(4)  Adjust  entire  feed  mechanism  for  varying  <  I  !  • 

sizes  of  paper . i  | 

b.  Cards  —  Because  I  can  I  i  ' 

(1)  Fill  and  adjust  feed  mechanism  by  '  :  ' 

(a)  placing  cards  in  feed  tray . {  : 

(b)  adjusting  side-gauge  brackets .  I 

(c)  adjusting  card-feed  mechanism .  i 

(d)  adjusting  card-feed  tray .  ^ 

(2)  Make  vertical  placement .  I  I 

(3)  Make  horizontal  placement .  | 

(4)  Adjust  entire  feed  mechanism  for  varying 

sizes  of  cards . 

c.  Both  cards  and  paper — Because  I  know  how  to  j 

(1)  Slip-sheet  or  interleave .  i 

(2)  Run  machine  by  hand  or  with  electricity .  I 

(3)  Remove  and  clean  impression  roller . ^  | 

(4)  Block  out  undesired  marks  when  stencil  is  :  j  | 

still  on  machine . j  I 

(5)  Test  and  fill  ink  reservoir  and  ink  stencil ....  I  I 

(6)  Set  copy  recorder . !  ! 

(7)  Adjust  paper  strippers . |  j  j 

5.  I  can  take  off  and  replace  ink  pad .  j  | 

6.  I  can  run  off  a  multi-colored  ink  job .  I 

7.  I  can  put  on  a  new  pad  cover  correctly . 

8.  I  can  prepare  stencils  correctly  for  filing . 

I 

9.  I  can  oil  the  Mimeograph  where  necessary .  ^ 


STUDENT  CHECK  LIST 
OF  LIQUID  DUPLICATOR  ESSENTIALS 

S^N  U* 

1.  I  can  prepare  masters,  because  I  have 

a.  Prearranged  copy  to  go  on  master . 

b.  Used  a  firm,  even  touch  in  typing  master . 

c.  Made  corrections  that  can't  be  noticed  when 

master's  run . 

2.  I  can  make  written  or  drawn  masters  because  I  can  use 

a.  Pencils  (colored) . 

b.  Styli . 

c.  Screen  plates . 

d.  T-square .  |  j 

e.  Curved-line  triangle .  ,  ' 

f.  Ink . . . :  '  I 

g.  Colored  carbons . 

3.  I  can  use  Scotch  tape  to  fasten  copy  together 

correctly . 

4.  I  can  cut  out  and  replace  parts  of  the  mas'er  copy 

with 

a.  Corrections . 

b.  Insets . 

5.  I  can  run  clean  copy  because  I  can 

a.  Clean  front  rollers . 

b.  Clean  back  rollers . 

c.  Clean  the  drum . 

6.  I  can  run  off  copies  of  various  sizes  of 

a.  Paper  —  Because  I  can 

(1)  Fill  and  adjust  feed  mechanism  by 

(a)  placing  paper  in  feed  tray . 

(b)  adjusting  side-gauge  brackets . 

(c)  adjusting  paper-feed  mechanism . 

(2)  Make  vertical  placement . 

(3)  Make  horizontal  placement . 

(4)  Adjust  feed-roller  mechanism  for  varying 

sizes  of  paper . 

(5)  Adjust  the  pressure  and  fluid  mechanism .... 

(6)  Use  trip  lever . 

(7)  Use  the  automatic  run-off  control . 

b.  Cards  —  Because  I  can 

(1)  Fill  and  adjust  feed  mechanism  by . 

(a)  placing  cards  in  feed  tray . 

(b)  adjusting  side-gauge  brackets . ' 

(c)  adjusting  feed  mechanism . 

(2)  Make  vertical  placement .  ' 

(3)  Make  horizontal  adjustment .  < 

(4)  Adjust  feed-roller  mechanism  for  varying 

sizes  of  cards . 

(5)  Adjust  the  pressure  and  fluid  mechanism. . . . 

(6)  Use  trip  lever . 

(7)  Use  the  automatic  run-off  control .  ' 

c.  Cards  or  paper  —  Because  I  can 

(1 )  Run  machine  by  hand  or  electricity .  | 

(2)  Because  I  can  clean  drum  and  rollers . 

(3)  Because  I  can  fill  liquid  reservoir . 

(4)  Because  I  can  black  out  undesired  marks  ' 

when  on  drum . 

I  , 

7.  I  can  take  out  and  clean  wick . 

8.  I  can  prepare  masters  for  filing . 

9.  I  can  oil  the  liquid  duplicator  where  necessary .  | 


*S  =  Satisfactory.  N  =  Needs  Improvement.  U  =  Unsatisfactory. 


=  Satisfactory.  N  =  Needs  Improvement.  U  =  Unsatisfactory. 
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1.  How  to  prepare  a  typewriter  for 
making  stencils 

2.  How  to  prepare,  insert,  and  type  a 
stencil,  including  the  making  of  corrections 

3.  How  to  use  a  scope,  including  styli, 
lettering  guides,  and  screens 

4.  How  to  operate  a  stencil  duplicator 
to  run  off  copy  correctly:  (a)  How  to  in¬ 
sert  paper  and  card  stock  in  the  feed  tray; 
(b)  How  to  adjust  feed  and  counting 
mechanisms,  including  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  centering  devices;  (c)  How  to  adjust 
receiving  tray;  (d)  How  to  make  correc¬ 
tions  on  drum  where  possible;  (e)  How  to 
run  varying  sizes  of  stencils;  (f)  How  to 
clean  impression  roller;  (g)  How  to  clean 
feed  mechanism  where  possible;  (h)  How 
to  operate  at  varying  speeds 

5.  How  to  clean  a  stencil  and/or  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  filing 

6.  How  to  use  cement 

7.  How  to  use  insets 

8.  How  to  change  ink  pads 

9.  How  to  ink  ink  pads 

10.  How  to  use  color 

11.  How  to  collate 

12.  How  to  slip-sheet,  by  hand  or  by 
device 

•  Liquid  Duplication.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  li(juid  duplication  skills  should 
be  on  a  par  with  the  time  and  effort 
spent  on  stencil  duplication.  Because, 
in  some  processes,  the  skills  to  be 
learned  are  more  easily  acquired  for 
liquid  than  for  stencil  duplication,  the 
teacher  might  well  see  whether  teaching 
liquid  or  stencil  duplication  first  gets  the 
students  off  to  the  best  and  fastest  start: 

1.  How  to  prepare  a  typewriter  for 
master  cutting 

2.  How  to  prepare,  insert  and  cut 
(type)  a  master,  including  the  making  of 
corrections 

3.  How  to  use  a  scope,  including  styli, 
lettering  guides,  and  screens 

4.  How  to  operate  a  liquid  duplicator 
to  run  off  copy  correctly:  (a)  How  to  in¬ 
sert  paper  and  card  stock  in  the  feed  tray 
and  make  any  necessary  adjustments;  (h) 
How  to  adjust  few!  and  counting  im'C'han- 
isms;  (c)  How  to  make  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  adjustments;  (d)  How  to  adjust  re¬ 
ceiving  tray;  (e)  How  to  make  corrections 
on  drum,  where  possible;  (f)  How  to  run 
varying  sizes  of  masters;  (g)  How  to  clean 
drum,  impression  roller,  and  f{‘(*d  rollers: 
(h)  How  to  operate  at  varying  speeds,  if 
possible;  (i)  How  to  prime;  (/)  How  to 
adjust  liquid  and  pressure  mechanisms  for 
varying  lengths  of  run;  (k)  How  to  leave 
duplicator  for  use  at  later  date 

5.  How  to  prepare  master  for  filing 

6.  How  to  use  glue 

7.  How  to  clean  wick  and  use  properly 

8.  How  to  fill  machine  with  fluid 

9.  How  to  use  colored  pencils,  inks,  and 
carbons 

10.  How  to  collate 

Joh.s  that  will  teach  and  drive  home 
these  skills  will  he  suggested.  Any  jobs 
the  teacher  uses  should  be  overlapping 
in  character,  where  .skills  are  concerned, 
so  that  their  repeated  use  will  “set”  the 
.skill.  The  additional  skill  taught  in  any 
job  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  student. 

•  Addressing  Duplication.  The  skills 
for  addressing  duplication  need  not  gen¬ 
erally  he  as  highly  developed  as  for 
slencil  and  liquid  duplication.  Where 


possible,  however,  equal  facility  will  be 
of  value  to  the  learner. 

1.  How  to  prepare  machine  for  stencil 
or  metal-plate  cutting 

2.  How  to  prepare,  insert,  and  cut  a 
stencil  or  plate,  including  the  making  of 
corrections 

3.  How  to  operate  an  addressing  dupli¬ 
cator  to  run  off  copy  correctly:  (a)  How 
to  feed  paper  or  card  stock  of  varying 
size;  (h)  How  to  insert  stencils  or  plates 
in  feed  mechanism  and  make  proper  ad¬ 
justments;  (c)  How  to  adjust  counting 
mechanisms,  if  any;  (d)  How  to  make  ver¬ 
tical  and  centering  adjustments;  (e)  How 
to  adjust  rt^ceiving  trays;  (/)  How  to  run 
varying  size  and  different  type  stencils  or 
plates;  (g)  How  to  clean  pressure  roller; 
(/i)  How  to  operate  at  varying  speeds,  if 
possible. 

4.  How  to  file  stencils  or  plates 

5.  How  to  change  ink 

6.  How  to  ink  the  ink  rollers 

7.  How  to  use  color 

8.  How  to  c“ollate 

9.  How  to  adju.st  runways 

1 0.  I  low  to  load  and  change  card  hopper 

11.  How  to  obtain  transcript  of  each 
duplication 

The  difficultv  of  learning  the.se  ma- 
chines  suggests  that  skill  development 
will  he  a  .slow  process  compared  to  sten¬ 
cil  or  li(|uid  duplication.  Thus,  fewer 
jobs  repeating  the  skills  desired  will 
prohahlv  he  the  answer.  High  school 
students  are  not  too  likely  to  be  left  to 
their  own  devices  in  operating  the  ad¬ 
dressing  machines,  so  the  degree  of 
development  can  he  limited  in  scope 
and  amount. 

■  Suggested  Jobs— No  set  of  jobs  in 
themselves  will  teach  a  .student  the  skill 
and  knowledge  desired.  The  key  to  the 
learning  process  is  the  amount  of  time 
the  teacher,  or  some  a.ssi.stant,  can  spend 
instructing  and  checking  each  individ¬ 
ual  student.  The  suggested  jobs,  how¬ 
ever,  will  assist  the  teacher  in  giving 
better  and  faster  training  than  she  could 
by  a  haphazard  method  or  bv  just  doing 
what  jobs  the  school  provides. 

•  Stencil  I>uplication. 

]oh  l-SrmiU-sized  letter.  Letter  place¬ 
ment  on  stencil  and  on  Mimeograph  signa¬ 
ture,  use  of  small-sized  paper,  correction 
fluid,  signature  plate,  stylus. 

Job  2— Simple  report  form.  Typing  of 
simple  report,  u.se  of  correction  fluid. 

Job  3— Football  program.  Banquet  pro¬ 
gram  in  shape  of  a  football— involves  use  of 
Mimeoscope,  scissors,  stapler,  slip  sheets, 
l(X)p  stylus,  drawing  on  stencil. 

Job  4— Rough  draft  and  justified  right 
margin.  Rough  draft  copy,  proofreading 
niiu-ks,  justified  right  margin  (necessitates 
following  very’  definite  w’ritten  directions). 

Job  5— Payroll  form.  Bu.siness  form  in¬ 
volving  spacing,  ruling  lines  with  various 
.styli,  tabulated  headings,  varying  type 
sizes,  accurate  measurements. 

Job  6— Four-fold  program.  French-fold, 
cement,  Mimeoscope,  styli,  lettering  guides, 
shading  screen,  slip  sheets. 

Job  7— Postal  eards  and  gummed  address¬ 
ing  labels.  Typing  copy  for  postal  cards 
and  running  cards.  Typing  stencil  for  ad¬ 
dressing  labels.  Running  stencils.  Use  of 
cement.  Affixing  labels  to  cards  correctly. 

Job  8— Three-color  poster.  Three  colors. 
Mimeoscope,  slip  sheets,  screens,  pictorial 


material,  styli,  silken  screen,  cement, 
guides,  changing  ink  pad  ( accurate  match¬ 
ing  on  some  pictures). 

Job  9— School  newspaper.  Two-  or 
three-column  layout,  justifi^  margin, 
insets,  pictorial  material,  styli,  cement, 
guides,  silken  screen,  slip  sheets. 

•  Liquid  Duplication. 

Job  1— Title  page  with  border.  Deter¬ 
mining  and  practicing  border  design,  select¬ 
ing  and  spacing  information  for  title  page, 
typing  and  running  master,  preparing  for 
filing.  ( Running  master  includes  neces¬ 
sary  machine  adjustments  for  equal  spac¬ 
ing,  inking,  etc.) 

Job  2— Interoffice  form.  Using  liquid- 
duplicator  master  set,  making  corrections 
with  plate  and  pencil  (razor  blade  or  Scotch 
tape),  determining  correct  placement  and 
alignment  of  letter  (this  letter  includes  a 
simple  tabulation). 

Job  3— Gummed  addressing  labels,  wrap¬ 
ping  packages,  and  figuring  postage.  Ability 
to  type  four  addresses  on  one  master  sheet, 
correctly  placing  them  and  running  off 
copies  in  addition  to  one  gummexj- label 
sheet.  Copies  are  to  be  cut  in  fourths, 
wrapped  as  packages,  labeled  with  gummed 
label,  and  postage  correctly  figured. 

Job  4— Circle  graph  with  slanted  lines, 
using  Mimeoscope  and  stylus.  Using  of 
purple  and  red  master  carbon,  planning 
and  placement  of  graph,  using  of  stylus 
and  Mimeoscope  for  drawing  slanted  lines, 
typing  information  in  correct  spaces. 

Job  5— Program  with  inverted  copy. 
Double-page  program— using  of  paper  cut¬ 
ter,  ruler,  Scotch  tape,  stapler,  white  and 
colored  paper.  Copy  is  cut  in  four  pieces, 
ty’ped,  and  then  put  together  with  Scotch 
tape.  Use  of  heavy-duty  stapler. 

Job  6— Copy  on  odd-sized  paper:  out- 
message  memorandum,  time  cards,  and 
loan  cards.  Work  includes  determining 
spacing  for  typing  copy  on  master  set,  cut¬ 
ting  outline  for  master  set,  running  the 
three  different  items  on  different  sizes  and 
colors  of  card  stock,  using  stylus  for  draw¬ 
ing  lines. 

Job  7— Three-column  layout  for  school 
m’wspaper,  drawings.  Using  of  three-col¬ 
umn  dummy  sheet,  justified  right  margin, 
styli,  correction  plate  and  pencil,  lettering 
guides,  T-square,  screens,  and  colored  ink, 
pencils,  or  carbons. 

Job  8— Handbill.  Using  of  lettering 
guides,  styli,  screens,  pictures,  and  two  or 
more  colors  (by  ink,  pencils,  or  carbons). 

Job  9— Fill  in  on  master  carbon  Price¬ 
list  form.  Inserting  price-list  master  set 
in  typewriter,  typing  in  additional  in¬ 
formation,  proofreading,  and  running 
copies  correctly. 

•  Addressing  Duplicator. 

Job  1— Cutting  of  12  small  name  stencils 
or  plates.  ( Stencil  names  are  for  use  with 
Jobs  2  and  3.)  Understanding  of  basic  op¬ 
eration  of  the  machine,  preparing  type¬ 
writer  or  Graphotype,  cutting  stencils  or 
plates,  making  corrections,  and  obtaining 
correct  alignment  for  running  addresses. 

Job  2— Cutting  and  running  postal  card 
advertising  stencils,  including  addresses  in 
Job  1.  Preparing,  typing  or  cutting,  and 
running  a  postal-card  advertisement  of 
some  special  event.  Card  may  include  a 
simple  picture,  shading,  and  letter,  or 
motto  or  advertising  blurb,  depending  on 
type  of  addressing  machine  used.  Ability 
to  run  addresses  is  reinforced. 

Job  3— Cutting  and  running  a  more  elab- 
oiate  postal-card  stencil,  including  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  addresses  in  Job  1.  Preparing, 
typing  or  cutting,  and  running  a  postal- 
card  advertisement  of  some  special  event- 
more  elaborate  than  preceding  job. 
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19  BOSTON  TYPING  TEACHERS  became  electric  operators  in  short 
course  conducted  by  the  writer,  seated  before  class.  IBM  Demonstra¬ 
tor  Nancy  Lawson  stands  beside  her.  About  six  hours  were  devoted 
to  actual  typing.  All  teachers  gained  over  their  manual  speeds. 


FEATURE  OF  PROGRAM  was  Mrs.  Wood’s  demonstration  of  how  to 
transfer  a  learner’s  skill  from  electric  to  manual.  Miss  Eileen  Marzelli 
(seated  beside  the  author),  a  Boston  University  first-term  typist  trained 
on  an  electric,  made  transfer  readily  in  about  20  minutes. 


A  10-Hour  Program  for  Orienting 
Typing  Teachers  to  Electrics 


MARION  WOOD 
College  of  Practical  Arts 
Roston  University 

■  Overview— Nineteen  teachers  of  typ¬ 
ing  in  colleges  and  private  and  public 
schools  in  the  Boston  area  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  late-aftemoon  course  on  the 
electric  typewriter.  This  course,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  first  of  its  kind,  consisted  of 
five  meetings— one,  a  visit  to  an  oflBce, 
and  four  lab  periods  of  two  hours  each. 
The  program  emphasized  the  use  of  the 
electric  typewriter  in  business  and  in 
education. 

Methods  of  teaching  electric  type¬ 
writing  and  the  transferring  of  electric 
typing  skill  to  manual  typewriting  were 
also  included.  The  popularity  of  this 
course  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  other 
teachers  are  already  asking  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  course  to  be  given. 

•  The  course  was  provided  as  an 
educational  service  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  and  was 
held  on  five  consecutive  Wednesday 
afternoons  from  4:30  to  6:30,  the  time 
designated  by  the  teachers  as  being 
most  convenient  for  them.  The  Boston 
IBM  oflBce  furnished  the  machines  for 
use  in  this  course.  Because  the  ma¬ 
chines  had  to  be  brought  in  each  week 
and  set  up  in  the  classroom  for  our  use. 


the  classroom  itself  was  pretty  much 
a  “portable”  one. 

It  took  two  men  about  half  an  hour 
to  set  up  the  room  and  prepare  it  for 
each  Wednesday’s  lesson.  Thus,  in  the 
very  first  lesson,  teachers  saw  that  with 
ease  and  small  cost  electric  typewriters 
could  be  installed  in  their  regular  typing 
labs. 

■  Our  First  Session— The  course  began 
with  a  short  talk  on  the  classroom  use 
of  the  electric  typewriter  and  on  the 
author’s  experiences  in  using  electrics 
as  a  means  of  remedial  teaching  in  type¬ 
writing. 

•  First  Practice.  The  remaining  hour 
and  a  half  was  devoted  to  drills  em¬ 
phasizing  the  manipulative  parts  of  the 
machine,  stroking  technique,  and  speed 
development.  (Only  one  assignment 
was  given  in  the  entire  four  lessons.) 
At  the  end  of  the  first  lesson,  teachers 
were  asked  to  ascertain  their  speed  on 
the  manual  machine  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  any  gain  in  speed  on  the  electric 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

•  After  the  first  lesson,  all  teachers 
were  enthusiastic  over  electric  typing 
and  exclaimed  over  the  ease  of  stroking 
on  electrics. 

■  Our  Second  Session— Most  of  the 
second  session  was  spent  in  the  oflBces 
of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Mr.  Mark  Eldridge, 


head  of  the  Personnel  Department,  con¬ 
ducted  the  group  through  the  Benefits 
and  Claims  Department,  which  has 
standardized  on  electric  typewriters. 

Here,  the  teachers  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observe  typists  at  work  on  elec¬ 
trics.  The  typist  who  was  making 
twenty  carbon  copies  of  a  snap-out 
form,  using  one-time  carbon,  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  Teachers  were 
also  shown  the  practical  application  of 
the  repeat  mechanism  On  the  carriage- 
return  key,  the  space  bar,  and  some  of 
the  characters  such  as  the  hyphen  and 
the  X— repeat  mechanisms  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  any  operating  part  of  an 
electric. 

Mr.  Eldridge  invited  the  group  to  the 
New  England  Mutual  library,  where 
the  teachers  asked  questions  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  use  of  electric  typewriters 
in  business.  All  felt  that  this  had  been 
a  most  profitable  experience  and  were 
extremely  grateful  for  the  opportunity. 
■  Our  Third  Session— During  the  third 
session,  most  of  the  work  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  speed  exercises  and  timed 
drills.  Many  of  the  drills,  were  one- 
minute  timings. 

Exercises  for  the  number  row  were 
given,  and  a  lesson  on  teaching  tabu¬ 
lation  by  the  backspace-centering  meth¬ 
od  was  presented.  Those  instructors 
who  had  not  used  this  method  of  teach- 
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VISITS  to  business  offices  to  observe  electric  typists  at  work  were  another  feature  of  course. 
This  took  up  about  three  of  the  ten  hours.  Teachers  found  electrics  being  used  mostly  for 
everyday  work,  not  just  for  special  jobs. 


iiig  tabulation  before  became  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporters  of  it. 

■  Our  Fourth  Session— Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  the  class  recognized  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  manual  stroking  technique; 
so,  during  the  fourth  session,  consider¬ 
able  time  was  spent  on  drills  where  the 
same  key  was  repeated  about  five  times; 
for  example: 

frrrrrf  juuuuuj 

This  drill,  combined  with  the  simple 
device  of  having  teachers  type  with  a 
penny  on  each  wrist,  brought  easy, 
relaxed  stroking  so  applicable  to  elec¬ 
tric  typing.  The  “penny  drill”  proved 
to  teachers  that  stroking  on  the  electric 
typewriter  can  be  done  with  a  minimum 
of  motion— all  were  able  to  type  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  pennies  in  position. 

•  In  addition  to  these  drills,  the 
paragraph  displayed  in  the  boxed  illus¬ 
tration  was  presented  as  a  speed-build¬ 
ing  exercise;  it  was  .so  successful  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  building  the  speed  of  the 
group  that  many  class  members  took 
the  paragraph  back  to  their  classes  in 
manual  typing  and  iKsed  it  successfully 
there,  thus  proving  that  manual  teach¬ 
ing  and  electric  teaching  are  basically 
the  same  and  that  the  same  exercises 
may  be  used  for  both  types  of  machine. 

•  The  remaining,  time  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  was  spent  in  erasing,  crowding,  and 
spreading. 

Because  of  the  force  of  strokes,  eras¬ 
ing  is  a  special  problem  on  electric 
machines.  Teachers  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  type  of  eraser  that  can  be 
sharpened  to  a  medium-fine  point  was 
best  for  getting  good  results  in  erasing. 
After  erasing  on  work  produced  on 
their  own  machines,  the  class  concluded 
that  the  ideal  correction  on  electrically 
typed  material  came  from  using  first 
a  medium-hard  eraser  and  then  a  soft 
eraser  (often  pink  in  color)  to  take  off 
iinv  remaining  ink  impression. 

Several  kinds  of  carbon  paper  of 
various  weights  and  fini.shes  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  the  teachers  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  view  impressions  made  with 


the  different  weight  papers.  The  class 
was  advised  to  use  the  heaviest  weight 
and  the  hardest  finish  consistent  with 
good  results. 

•  Methods  of  teaching  fast  output 
in  letter  production,  and  devices  for 
speeding  up  that  output,  were  sug¬ 
gested.  One  teacher  remarked  that  she 
always  instructed  her  students  to  begin 
the  date  line  in  the  center  of  the  body 
of  the  letter;  she  also  began  the  com¬ 
plimentary  closing  there;  thus,  she 
saved  time. 

•  A  demonstration  of  ribbon  chang¬ 
ing  on  the  electric  completed  the  ses¬ 
sion.  This  demonstration  included  a 
simple  way  of  unwinding  the  used 
ribbon  from  the  old  spool,  a  matter  of 
some  importance  now  that  all  of  us 
are  urged  to  salvage  the  spools  because 
of  the  pre.sent  metals  shortage.  Place 
the  spool  on  an  opened  paper  clip  and 
simply  propel  the  spool  by  hand  until 
the  ribbon  unwinds  it.self  in  the  waste¬ 
basket. 

■  Our  Fifth  Session— The  last  session 
included  a  trip  to  the  John  Hancock  Life 


Insurance  Company  in  addition  to  the 
hib  period.  The  group  unanimously 
agreed  to  start  this  last  session  early 
in  order  to  include  this  trip  without 
sacrificing  class  time.’ 

•  Demonstration  of  a  Transfer  of 
Skill.  After  the  visit,  we  returned  to 
our  classroom,  where  Miss  Eileen  Mar- 
zelli  (one  of  the  author’s  students  in  a 
beginning  typing  class  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  both  manuals  and  elec¬ 
trics  are  used)  served  as  the  willing 
guinea  pig  in  a  demonstration  of  how 
readily  electric  skill  may  be  transferred 
to  manual  machines.  How  interested 
the  teachers  were! 

Eileen  had  not  been  specially  selected 
for  this  demonstration;  she  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  students  who  had 
volunteered  to  begin  their  typing  les¬ 
sons  on  an  electric  machine.  The  idea 
of  transferring  her  skill,  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  exclusively  on  an  electric,  to 
the  manual  machine  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teacher.s’  group  had  not  been  fore¬ 
seen.  She  had  had  six  weeks’  training, 
with  four  fifty-minute  periods  per  week 
—24  class  periods  in  all. 

To  facilitate  the  transfer,  Eileen  prac¬ 
ticed  first  a  carriage-throw  exercise  with 
the  carriage  locked  in  position  at  50  on 
the  scale.  The  call  “carriage!”  would 
be  given,  and  Eileen  would  reach  for 
the  carriage-return  lever  and  immedi- 
alelv  return  her  fingers  to  the  home-row 
keys.  When  it  seemed  that  Eileen  had 
the  feel  of  the  distance  between  the 
carriage-return  lever  and  the  home-row 
position,  she  was  given  stroking  exer¬ 
cises  on  the  home-row  keys.  These 
exercises  were  in  short  line  lengths, 
enabling  her  to  return  the  carriage 
many  times.  Such  drills  as  these  were 
used: 

ffffff  iiijjj  ffffff  jjjjjj 
This  was  followed  by  similar  drills 
on  the  d,  k,  s,  I,  a  and  ;  fingers.  A 


®  Words 

Smiles  are  little  "things  but  they  have  a  lot  of  meaning,  11 

It  may  be  that  sometimes  you  must  show  a  man  his  faults.  11 

Do  so  with  a  smile,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  ,win  him  over.  11 

Greet  your  friend  with  a  smile  and  he  will  smile  to  you,  11 

Cry  and  you  v.dll  be  alone;  smile  and  the  world  is  yours,  11  | 

You  can  make  our  world  a  better  place  by  always  srniling.  11 

Below  is  the  nimnber  of  seconds  required  to  type  each  line 
in  the  above  paragraph  at  a  desired  rate. 

Desired  Speed:  Uh  55  66  79+  88  944 

No.  of  Seconds:  15  12  10  9  8  7 


These  are  some  of  the  drills  the  author  found  most  successful. 
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few  reaching  drills  like  frf  juj,  etc.  were 
followed  by  practice  on  the  shift  stroke 
to  give  Eileen  the  feel  of  the  “hold” 
stroke  on  the  manual’s  shift  key.  These 
drills  took  about  ten  minutes. 

Another  ten-minute  period  was  spent 
iu  typing  words  taken  from  “Smiles,” 
first  on  the  stroke  level  and  then  on  the 
word  level.  Making  a  carbon  copy  of 
her  drills  to  determine  evenness  of 
stroke,  Eileen  then  joined  the  teachers’ 
class  in  their  speed  and  control  exer¬ 
cises.  Typing  around  40  words  a  min¬ 
ute  with  good  control  and  surprisingly 
even  stroke,  Eileen  continued  working 
with  the  group  for  the  remainder  of 
the  period. 

•  The  ease  with  which  Eileen  han¬ 
dled  her  manual  machine  while  under 
observation  impressed  the  entire  class. 
Here  are  a  few  of  their  comments: 

Said  one,  “From  my  observation  of 
Eileen’s  demonstration,  I  am  convinced 
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Best  of  the  Best! 

From  among  the  thousands  of  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  December  BEW  Bookkeeping 
Contest,  the  judges  hove  selected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  os  "Best  of  the  Best": 

Yvonne  Thompson,  Lutheran  College,  Cam- 
rose,  Alberta,  Canada.  Teacher:  Mr.  L. 
Olson. 

Julia  Gillispie,  Marymount  College,  Salina, 

I  Kansas.  Teacher:  Sister  Isabelle  Morie. 

Mary  H.  Sautman,  St.  Mary  Central  High 
School,  Carlyle,  Illinois.  Teacher:  Sister  M. 
Elfrida. 

Mildred  Jones,  George  P.  Phenix  High 
School,  Hampton,  Virginia.  Teocher:  Jud- 
son  H.  Furlow. 

Dorothy  Czternastek,  St.  James  High 
School,  Salem,  Massochusetts.  Teacher: 

:  Sister  Florence  Louise. 

Betty  J.  Dieckgrafe,  Gasconade  County 
High  ^hool,  Owensville,  Missouri.  Teacher: 
Violet  Schoeperkoetter. 

Jeanette  Jostes,  High  School,  New  Froun- 
fels,  Texas. 

I  Carol  Spang,  High  School,  Mount  Dora, 
Florida.  Teocher:  Doris  Comp. 

Jacqueline  Boyte,  Holy  Angels  Acodemy, 
St.  Jerome,  Quebec,  Conada.  Teacher:  Sister 
Marie  Sylvio. 

Constonce  Moore,  High  School,  Uxbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Teocher:  Gwendolyn  Mc- 
Gilton. 

Phyllis  Pringle,  High  School,  Covina,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Teacher:  Milton  W.  Thorn. 

I  Yolande  Grotton,  Holy  Angels  Academy, 
St.  Jerome,  Quebec,  Canada.  Teacher:  Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Therese-de-la-Providence. 

Irene  Guillemette,  Notre  Dame  High 
School,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts.  Teach¬ 
er:  Sister  Marie-de-Lourdes. 

Jeonne  Semmens,  St.  Dominic  Academy, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Teacher:  Sister  M. 
Leonardo. 

Norma  Roberts,  St.  Augustine  School, 
Laredo,  Texas.  Teocher:  Sister  M.  Alban. 

I  Barbara  Cantelo,  Stephens  High  School, 
Rumford,  Maine.  Teacher:  Roymond  A. 
Baum. 

Nancy  Tumquist,  High  School,  Elgin, 
Illinois.  Teocher:  Edna  Lewis. 

Peggy  Cafferty,  Edgewood  High  School, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Teacher:  Sister  M. 
Alexius. 

Helen  Flowers,  St.  Mory's  Academy,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ontario.  Teacher:  Sister  M.  Eulolie  of 
Rome. 

Celia  Roqueta,  American  Dominican 
Academy,  Havana,  Cuba.  Teacher:  Sister 
Joseph  Marie. 

Patricia  Willoms,  St.  Patrick's  Hi^h 
School,  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin 
Islonds. 

Sokaye  Tokodayoshi,  Union  High  School, 
Yuba  City,  California.  Teacher:  Reginald 
C.  Esfep. 

I  Betty  Lou  Fassinger,  Penn  Township  High 
School,  Verona,  Pennsylvonia.  Teacher: 
Liberty  Costas. 

Thelma  Ross,  Sumner  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Konsas.  Teacher:  Mrs.  Arthelia  Al¬ 
exander. 


that  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  beginners 
on  the  electric  typewriter  and  change  to 
the  manual  than  to  change  from  manual 
typing  to  electric  typing.” 

And  another:  “Quick  mastery  of  the 
keyboard,  basic  typing  skill,  and  good  typ¬ 
ing  habits  seemed  to  be  carried  out  in 
Eileen’s  performance.” 

\  thira:  “It  is  easier  to  teach  beginners 
on  an  electric  than  on  the  manual  type¬ 
writer,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  easier 
to  transfer  from  the  electric  to  the  manual 
than  from  the  manual  to  the  electric.  Eileen 
pioved  all  of  the  above  claims.” 

Others  commented: 

“The  ease  of  transfer  seems  to  stand 
out.” 

“The  electric  typewriter  develops  good 
habits;  there  was  no  glancing  from  machine 
to  copy  in  Eileen’s  work.” 

“It  is  entirely  feasible  to  teach  beginners 
on  electric  typewriters.  In  fact,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  easier  to  start  beginners  on  electric 
typewriters  than  it  is  on  manual  machines.” 

“After  watching  Eileen  at  work,  I  would 
have  no  reservations  about  beginning  a 
student  on  an  electric  typewriter.  The  shift 
can  be  done  easily.  The  differences  in 
machine  operating  parts  is  not  a  serious 
obstacle.” 

Eileen  herself  was  thrilled  with  the 
ease  of  transferring  her  skill  to  manual 
typing.  Asking  her  in  front  of  the  class 
what  advice  she  would  give  to  students 
making  the  change-over,  she  said:  “Tell 
them  not  to  hurry  in  the  beginning  and 
to  type  on  the  stroke  level  for  a  few 
minutes  to  get  the  feel  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  stroking.  It  did  not  bother  me 
to  change  from  the  carriage-return  key 
to  the  carriage-return  lever.” 

•  After  the  transfer  lesson.  Miss 
Nancy  Lawson,  of  the  IBM  staff,  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  Executive  Model  to  the 
class  and  explained  the  principle  of 
proportionally  spaced  type  with  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  correspondence,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  yearlx)oks. 

•  The  final  meeting  concluded  with 
a  dinner,  at  which  time  certificates  were 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  class 
certifying  that  they  had  successfully 
completed  ten  hours  of  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  electric  typewriter. 


CERTIFICATES  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Wood 
to  each  of  the  19  teachers  who  took  the  course. 


In  cose  you  didn't  get 
on  armful,  here's  what 
you  missed — 

and  where  to  get  it 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

• 

■  “Was  you  there,  Charlie?”  At  the 
NBTA  Convention  in  Chicago?  If  you 
weren’t,  you  missed  out  on  a  number 
of  splendid  things— including  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  “for  free”  loot— “loot”  in 
the  form  of  all  .sorts  of  informative  illus¬ 
trative  materials  with  which  to  make 
your  teaching  more  effective,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  timely. 

•  Business,  industry,  and  exhibitors 
went  all  out  to  supply  attractive  mate¬ 
rials  for  bulletin  boards;  pamphlet  and 
pictorial  materials,  to  enrich  courses; 
and  samples  of  new  articles,  gadgets, 
and  souvenirs.  It  was  all  there  for  the 
asking. 

In  most  ca.ses,  you  didn’t  even  need 
to  ask!  Somebodv  just  smilingly  con¬ 
nected  you  with  it.  I  got  home  with 
a  whole  suit-lK)x  full.  [Memo:  Take 
a  bigger  suitcase  next  year.]  So  far,  I 
haven’t  found  one  thing  among  my 
“take”  that  I  want  to  discard.  Mv  chief 
trouble  is  reserving  items  for  mv  own 
classroom  enrichment.  Two  sixth  grad¬ 
ers*  to  whom  I  belong  squeal  with 
delight  over  practically  every  item  and 
shout,  “That  will  fit  right  into  our  proj¬ 
ect  on  .  .  .  Please  may  we  have 
it  for  school?”  Drm’t  let  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  mislead  you;  most  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  really  designed  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils.  Let’s  look  at  .some  of 
these  yours-for-the-asking  enriching  ma¬ 
terials  that  everv  business  teacher  can 
obtain  via  the  pennv-postal  (make  that 
two-penny)  method. 

•  Caution,  to  you  who  were  there: 
Don’t  throw  anything  away  before  you 
weigh  carefully  its  possibilities  for  use. 
I  haven’t  any  place  to  file  mine  either, 
hut  it  is  valuable  “stuff.” 

■  General  Business  Bonanza  —  The 
crowd  that  struck  it  richest,  perhaps, 
were  the  general-business  teachers. 

•  Transportation  and  Travel.  You  are 
bound  to  have  a  unit  on  this  somewhere 
along  the  line.  To  you  who  teach  in 
metropolitan  areas  or  towns  situated 
near  big  rail  and  air  centers,  the  ma¬ 
terials  about  to  be  mentioned  may  not 
be  the  boon  that  they  will  be  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  classes  in  the  small  schools  in 

•  Penelope  and  Jennifer.  Penny  and  Jenny 
Cireen  are  ll-year-old  twins. — Editor 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


My  Load  of  Loot  from  the  NBTA 


rural  areas.  For  them,  tliese  are  won¬ 
derful. 

•  "‘Free  Aviation  Educatioiuil  Ma¬ 
terials  and  Services"  is  the  name  of  an 
imixjrtant  little  leaflet  put  out  by  Uni¬ 
ted  Air  Lines.  UAL  offers  booklets, 
maps,  leaflets,  speakers,  curriculum 
counselors,  films,  and  so  on,  via  its 
School  Serv'ice  Bureaus  at  these  ad¬ 
dresses:  {write  the  one  nearest  you) 
New  York  17,  at  80  East  42d  Street; 
Chicago  3,  at  35  East  Monroe  Street; 
Los  Angeles  14,  at  Sixth  and  Olive 
Streets;  San  Francisco  2,  at  400  Post 
Street;  and  Seattle  1,  at  1225  Fourth 
Avenue.  You  ask  for  the  leaflet,  which 
is  really  a  kind  of  order  form  to  use  in 
getting  the  otht*r  things. 

Both  slide-films  and  motion  pictures 
will  be  lent  to  you— and  the  list  of  them 
is  long  and  exciting. 

Bulletin-Board  Materials  listed  as 
available  include: 

1.  A  set  of  ten  big  pictures,  via  which 
the  individual  is  taken  on  an  airiilane  trip 
from  the  time  of  calling  for  a  reservation 
to  landing  at  his  destination. 

2.  A  set  of  eight  big  pictures  on  air 
cargo,  showing  cargo-liner  interiors,  refrig¬ 
erated  compartments,  loading  devices,  and 
kinds  of  cargo, 

3.  A  set  of  sixteen  pictures  showing 
milestones  in  the  development  of  postal 
service  from  3800  B.C.  up  to  the  present 
time.  Applicable  to  all  grade  levels. 

[Author’s  note  again:  And  beyond— how 
much  do  you  know  about  postal  service  in 
38(K)  B.C.?  Sounds  fascinating  as  well  as 
informative.! 

4.  A  set  of  twelve  pictures  8\i  by  11.  The 
history  of  coast-to-coast  transportation  from 
the  Wright  brothers  to  the  stratwruiser. 

5.  A  variety  of  color  prints  of  scenic 
views  and  airi^lanes. 

•  Also  among  the  free  aviation- 
education  materials  procurable  are  such 
things  as  ( 1 )  map  of  the  U.  S.  airlines; 
(2)  timetable;  (3)  air-menu  cards;  (4) 
air-express  folder;  (5)  illustrated  vaca¬ 
tion  folders;  (6)  an  assortment  of  book¬ 
lets  and  leaflets  suitable  for  junior  and 
senior  high  schools— “Your  Future  in  Air 
Transportation,”  “C’oast-to-(>oast  Geog¬ 
raphy  from  the  Air,”  “Mainliner  Meals” 
(deals  with  the  behind-the-scenes  activ¬ 
ity  of  airline  meal  preparation),  and 
“Modern  F’light.”  This  last-named  book¬ 
let  interprets  how  modem  living  aids 
are  used  in  commercial  air  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  includes  simplified  discussions 
on  weather  fronts,  pressure-pattern  liv¬ 
ing,  flight  planning,  instrument-landing 
system,  ground-control  approach,  omni¬ 


range  (Anyb(Kly  else  feeling  <pute 
ignorant?),  etc. 

•  Whew!  I  didn’t  mean  to  get  so 
carried  away  by  the  airlines!  But,  if 
one  little  folder  did  all  that  to  me,  just 
think  what  some  of  those  materials  will 
do  to  your  general-business  group.  I  got 
us  so  deep  into  that  first  folder  that  we 
will  have  to  skip  over  the  half-dozen 
other  TWA  leaflets  I  came  home  with. 
But  just  to  tantalize  you,  “Do  you  know 
who  Connie  is?  ”  No?  Well,  “Connie 
has  stvle,”  says  my  leaflet,  complete 
with  illustrations  and  diagrams  to  prove 
it.  But  you  guessed  wrong,  chum,  if 
you  said  she  is  a  stewardess. 

•  One  last  airline  “lure."  If  you 
want  to  join  the  I-can-dream-can’t-I? 
folks,  drool  over  the  colored  illustra- 
ti(>ns  in  “TWA  Holidays  in  Europe.” 

•  Romance  of  the  rails  was  to  l>e 
had,  too.  You  folks  who  weren’t  there 
can  have  your  students  send  off  cards 
right  away  for  any  or  all  of  the  railroads’ 
free  haul.  The  materials  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  Transportation  Building, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

•  “The  Day  of  the  Two  Noons"  is 
a  w'onderful  pamphlet  concerning  the 
adoption  by  the  railroads  of  Standard 
Time.  Although  the  lives  and  habits 
of  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  regulated 
by  standard  time,  how  many  of  your 
students  realize  that  it  was  really  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  American  railroads 
that  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
Standard  Time  zones? 

•  “Named  Passenger  Trains”  is  a 
booklet  to  intrigue  any  railroad-minded 
bov— or  almost  anybody,  for  that  matter. 
Would  you  have  any  idea  of  how  many 
passenger  trains  there  are  in  the  United 
States?  Know  how  many  of  them  are 
identified  by  names?  No?  Take  a  guess? 
The  foreword  states  that  there  are  some 
thirteen  thousand  passenger  trains  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them,  including  local  and  suburban 
trains,  are  identified  bv  numbers.  About 
650  of  the  deluxe  trains,  especially 
those  having  runs  of  two  hundred  miles 
or  longer,  are  identified  by  names.  * 

The  booklet  lists  the  following  things 
in  tabular  form  or  columns:  “Names,” 
“Road  or  Roads”  on  which  operated, 
“Between,”  and  “Power.”  You  pick  up 
an  amazing  amount  of  general  and  spe¬ 
cific  information  just  glancing  through 
it.  And  if  there  is  anything  more  allur¬ 


ing  than  the  sound  of  a  train  whistle 
at  night  (Joyce  Kilmer  had  a  poem  for 
it),  it’s  the  sound  of  their  names.  Ro¬ 
mance  of  the  rails,  indeed!  Just  listen 
to  some  of  them.  They  go  in  groups: 
Ann  Rutledge,  Little  Narwy,  Nathan 
Hale,  Nelly  Bly;  The  Columbine,  The 
Goldenrod,  The  Cotton  Blossom,  The 
Maple  Leaf,  Orange  Blossom  Special; 
The  Ranger,  The  Rebel,  The  Pioneer, 
The  Prospector,  The  Planter,  The  Pa¬ 
triot,  The  Mountaineer,  The  Fisherman; 
The  Caribou,  The  Antelope,  The  Aztec' 
Eagle,  The  Firefly,  The  Flamingo  .  .  . 
on  and  on  they  go! 

•  Teachers  Kit  on  Railroad  Trans¬ 
portation  is  another  beautiful  gift.  It 
contains  a  set  of  fifty-seven  8-by-ll 
pictures;  also  a  booklet,  “The  Story 
Behind  the  Pictures,”  full  of  informa¬ 
tive  material  on  each  picture  with  a 
set  of  ten  or  eleven  questions  on  each. 
The  book  is  a  “natural”  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  readings  or  reports. 

The  third  item  in  the  kit  is  a  Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual,  with  suggested  study  out¬ 
lines  and  source  material.  Don’t  hastily 
pitch  out  the  book  because  the  first 
parts  of  it  are  suggested  outlines  on 
Railroad  Transportation,  for  the  lower 
grades;  the  third  part  of  the  book  is  a 
concise  compilation  of  an  astonishing 
amount  of  data  concerning  railroads; 
and  part  four  is  a  fine  bibliography  of 
teachers’  reference  aids,  with  addresses 
of  the  publishers.  The  whole  railroad 
kit  is  the  sort  of  material  general-busi¬ 
ness  students  will  eat  up.  So  will  you, 
ni  bet,  if  you  just  start  reading. 

■  Greetings— Not  the  much  publicized 
ones!  But  the  Navy  was  there  with  a 
big  handout  of  Occupational  and  Guid¬ 
ance  literature  that  you  can  obtain 
from  your  Nearest  Navy  Recruiting 
Station. 

•  “Stay  in  School,”  a  32-page  book¬ 
let,  should  be  among  all  counselors’  and 
teachers’  guidance  literature.  It  is 
packed  with  clever  cartoons  and  be- 
lx)p-style  jargon  right  down  to  the 
students’  level,  enabling  them  to  weigh 
the  advantages  of  staying  in  school 
against  the  disadvantages  of  dropping 
out. 

To  quote  from  the  thumbnail  de¬ 
scription  of  the  folder:  “It  tells  why 
American  youth  will  serve  themselves 
and  their  country  better  by  obtaining 
as  much  civilian  education  as  possible 
before  launching  upon  their  life  work. 
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This  is  a  supporting  item  from  the 
Navy’s  ‘Stay  in  School’  policy,  but 
its  implications  are  almost  totally 
civilian.” 

•  ’^United  States  Navy  Occupational 
Handbook"  (149  pages,  illustrated)  is 
a  manual  containing  67  vocational  in¬ 
formation  briefs  on  related  civilian  jobs. 
There  are  excellent  suggestions  for 
using  this  handbook  in  secondary-school 
classrooms.  You  can  also  order  a 
duplicate  packet  of  unbound  Voca¬ 
tional  Information  Briefs  for  filing  in 
your  vertical  general  job-classification 
files  or  posting  on  bulletin  boards. 

•  Career-Pattern  Wall  Chart,  size  42 
by  48  inches,  will  also  be  furnished  to 
schools,  libraries,  and  counselors. 

•  ^‘Career  Woman,”  “[7.  S.  Navy,” 
**Jobs  for  You  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,”  and 
others  are  attractive  handout  items 
valuable  in  occupations  courses.  But, 
to  make  sure  that  you  get  the  whole 
kit  and  kaboodle,  send  for  the  little 
leaflet,  “Occupational  and  Guidance 
Information— for  principals,  teachers, 
counselors,  librarians,  students.”  Then 
order  from  it. 

•  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  saying, 
“Why  should  I  bother  with  all  that 
stuff?  The  recruiting  oflBcers  will  tell 
them  all  that!” 

Ever  have  a  youngster  on  leave 
come  back  to  you  and  say,  “I  think  if 
I  could  have  thought  it  all  out  by 
myself  without  sort  of  being  ‘super 
sold’  on  it—  He  made  it  all  sound  so 
swell!”? 

Give  your  students  a  chance  to  read 
material  of  this  sort  without  any  pres¬ 
sure— and  to  consult  it  many  times 
before  arriving  at  any  decisions. 

■  Money  Management— When  I  walked 
past  the  Household  Finance  exhibit 
at  NBTA,  I  felt  flattered  when  a  young 
lady  handed  me  that  booklet  on  Money 
Management.  To  think  that  I,  what 
with  the  Sixth  Graders  and  convention- 
ing  and  all,  looked  as  though  I  had 
some  money  to  manage! 

But  seeing  the  one  booklet  turned 
me  on  my  heels  to  look  at  the  others 
in  the  HFC  kit.  They’re  wonderful 
for  that  general-business  class,  or  for 
one  in  consumer  economics,  or  retail¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  any,  you’ll  have  to 
hide  them  from  the  home-economics 
teacher— how  good  they  are.  I 
got  home  with  a  whole  fistful  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pamphlets  with  such  intriguing 
titles  as  “Your  Budget”  (they’re  telling 
me!),  “The  Shelter  Dollar,”  “Your  Ship¬ 
ping  Dollar,”  “Children’s  Spending” 
(hah!),  and  a  whole  series  on  Better 
Buymanship. 

•  You  can  buy  copies  of  the  book¬ 
lets  (10  cents  each)  or  even  get  a 
whole  set  in  two  snazzy  library-style 
boxes.  HFC  even  has  a  lot  of  slide- 
films,  to  match  some  of  the  booklet 
titles,  that  you  can  borrow,  free.  Smart 


thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  the  “Order 
List— Household  Consumer  Education 
Materials”;  then  you  just  check  off  what 
you  want  and  when  you  want  it.  You 
can  get  the  Order  List  from  Miss  Leone 
A.  Heuer,  Household  Finance,  919 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11. 

•  “Budget  and  Save”  was  another 
neat  little  “budget  workbook,”  put  out 
by  the  Chicago  Federal  Savitigs  and 
Loan  Association,  211  So.  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago  4.  Free! 

•  The  Consumer  Finance  Business  in 
Illinois,  published  by  the  Illinois  Con¬ 
sumer  Finance  Association  (Ill  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago),  helps 
cover  the  water  front  on  the  consumer 
credit  sea.  That  “consumer  credit  sea” 
metaphor  is  a  direct  steal  from  a  very 
down-to-earth  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet— 
“Credit  for  Consumers”— issued  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  (22  East 
38th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.),  nor¬ 
mally  priced  25  cents  but  free  at  NBTA. 

■  Insurance  Companies  —  They  had 
some  simple  but  effective  handouts  that 
should  help  make  your  units  on  Insur¬ 
ance  meaningful  to  your  students. 
“Life  Insurance  Is  for  Living  People”  is 
a  reprint,  in  part,  taken  from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  distributed- 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  (51  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York). 
Another  from  the  same  company,  re¬ 
printed  from  The  Spectator,  is  “Sound 
Advice  to  the  American  People  by 
Seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States.” 
The  advice  is  about  life  insurance. 

•  “Loss  proof.  Worry  proof— Life¬ 
long  Income”  contains  nice  thumbnail 
descriptions  of  annuities  of  different 
types.  “Your  Pot  of  Gold  at  the  Rain¬ 
bow  End”  is  a  motivation  study  for 
investing  in  life  insurance  early  in  the 
game.  Both  of  these  last  mentioned 
are  put  out  by  Massachusetts  Mutual 
( Springfield) . 

■  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  was 
not  on  the  receiving  end  (pun)  this 
time,  for  they  were  giving  out  with  two 
fine  booklets:  “The  Magic  of  Commu¬ 
nication”  and  “How  to  Make  Friends  by 
Telephone.”  You  can  use  them  in  both 
your  general-business  group  or  your 
secretarial-practice  class. 

■  For  Your  Own  Edification— and  that 
of  your  more  mature  students— you 
might  look  into  several  NOMA  Forum 
(132  West  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44)  reprints  that  were  given  out. 

•  “Are  You  Hiring  People  to  Trainr- 
or  to  WorkF*  is  the  title  of  one  NOMA 
reprint  (price  50  cents,  if  you  didn’t 
get  it  gratis  at  the  convention)  that 
should  certainly  give  you  food  for 
thought  when  planning  curriculum  ob¬ 
jectives.  • 

“The  Saga  of  Work  and  Manage¬ 
ment”  (the  price  is  still  50  cents  for 
all  latecomers)  is  a  beautiful  con¬ 


densation  in  which  “the  brave  ‘new’ 
world  of  Taylor,  Gilbreth,  and  Gantt 
silhouettes  against  the  present  in  this 
informative  and  inspiring  summation— 
this  cballenge  to  your  powers  of  re¬ 
flection.” 

“Principles.  Values,  and  Types  of 
Modem  Personnel  Testing”  (same 
price)  reads  for  all  the  world  like  a 
good  review  of  a  course  in  Interviewing 
and  Counseling  that  I  once  took. 

■  New  Horizons,  New  Ideas,  New  Ma- 
terials!- You  got  them  all  at  the  con¬ 
vention-even  if  you  did  nothing  else 
but  collect  your  free  literature  and 
samples  and  then  took  time  to  look 
them  over  carefully. 

•  Textbook,  business  equipment,  and 
supply  companies  who  put  on  inform¬ 
ative  and  stimulating  exhibits  I  have 
purposely  passed  over.  Not  that  their 
exhibits  weren’t  high  spots  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  They  certainly  were!  And 
graciously  and  efficiently  manned.  I 
wave  a  particularly  fervent  flag  for  all 
the  professional  helps  the  able  sales¬ 
men  of  our  textbook  publishers,  supply 
houses,  and  business  machines  com¬ 
panies  give  us  teachers. 

■  Gadgets— I  picked  up  (with  permis¬ 
sion)  many  “gadgets,”  including  the 
eraser  shield  that  looks  like  a  plate 
scraper  (grand  for  erasing  on  carbon 
copies);  the  “almost”  perpetual  pocket 
calendar;  the  slide-rule-effect  conver¬ 
sion  table  for  timed-writing  scores;  the 
horsehead  pencils;  the  various  kinds  of 
typing  erasers;  the  many  samples  of 
different  grades  of  carbon  paper,  to 
experiment  with;  the  wonderful  plastic 
bag  of  toiletries  for  good  grooming  (love 
that  Bristol-Myers!);  the  combination 
key  -  chain  -  parking  -  meter  -  coin-purse 
nifty;  the  purse-size  hosiery-mending 
kit;  the  scarf  clip;  and  scores  of  others 
—well,  you  who  weren’t  there  just 
missed  out  on  the  fun  of  those. 

■  But  Next  Year— Well,  you  send  right 
off  for  some  of  those  booklets  on  how 
to  budget  your  money.  (Did  we  men¬ 
tion  the  one  entitled  “BEFORE  You 
Cash  That  Pay  Check”?)  Start  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  column  in  that  budget 
for  Convention  Expenses. 

And,  when  that  is  all  set  up,  start 
budgeting  your  time,  daily,  monthly, 
and  yearly,  with  a  nice  spot  reserved 
for  the  convention  days— and  who 
knows?  If  you  do  all  that  budgeting, 
and  send  for  just  a  few  of  those  en¬ 
riching  materials  so  freely  handed  out, 
you’ll  probably  not  only  be  there  next 
year,  but  you  just  might  have  talked 
your  school  board  or  department  head 
into  helping  defray  part  or  all  of  your 
convention  expenses.  When  we  were 
talking  about  NOMA  Forum  reprints, 
did  we  mention  the  one  on  “Effective 
Speech,  the  Art  of  Letting  the  Other 
Fellow  Have— Your  Way.”  Get  the  idea! 
You  just  might  be  able  to  make  it  work. 
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Professional 
Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

Tills  month’s  column  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
teachers  of  general  business  subjects.  The  books  being 
reviewed,  however,  should  be  read  not  only  by  all  business 
teachers,  but  also  by  every  American  who  is  interested  in 
our  society  and  how  it  funetions. 

■  In  the  Year  2100— The  Great  Idea,  by  Henry  Hazhtt 
($3.50,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  New  York),  projects 
our  civilization  to  the  “Year  of  Our  Marx  282,”  which  would 
be  2100  A.  D.  in  the  “old  Capitalist  world.” 

This  is  a  novel  written  in  the  tradition  of  Erehxjoon,  Look¬ 
ing  Backward,  and  1984.  In  the  Year  of  Our  Marx  282, 
Stalenin  is  the  dictator  of  Wonworld.  His  son,  Peter  Ulda- 
nov,  grown  up  in  complete  isolation  from  his  father’s  world¬ 
wide  communist  state,  has  a  great  ambition  to  become  a 
pianist.  The  plot  develops  after  Stalenin  decides,  in  secret, 
to  make  Peter  his  successor  and  turns  over  the  responsibihty 
for  his  instruction  to  Bolshekov,  Stalenin’s  Number  2  man. 

•  The  novel  clearly  points  out  that  democratic  Capitalism 
and  Freedom  can  triumph;  we  are  economically  and  morally 
strong,  while  Communism  is  fundamentally  weak. 

The  book  is  interestingly  written  and  abounds  in  humor. 
The  two  most  popular  cocktails  in  Wonworld  are  the  marx- 
hattan  and  the  stahni  (recipes  not  given).  The  national 
anthem  is  “Marx  Save  the  Dictator.”  And  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  insult  to  a  person  is  to  call  him  a  “dirty  son  of  a 
Trotsky.” 

■  Comparative  Economic  Systems— Economic  Systems,  by 
George  N.  Halm  ($4.50,  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York),  was  written  as  a  text  for  the  course  in  comparative 
economic  systems  now  being  offered  in  many  colleges  and 
universities.  The  author  has  been  teaching  a  course  in  this 
subject  in  both  Germany  and  the  United  States  since  1928, 
except  for  a  period  of  three  years  during  which  he  was 
forbidden  to  teach  by  the  Nazi  regime. 

•  The  author  has  placed  his  emphasis  on  theoretical  anal¬ 
ysis.  It  would,  as  he  points  out,  be  impracticable  to  attempt 
an  institutional  approach.  The  number  of  institutional  pat¬ 
terns  is  almost  infinite,  and  such  an  approach  would  border 
on  the  impossible. 

Professor  Halm  emphasizes  the  contribution  of  Gustav 
Cassel  and  Ludwig  von  Mises  to  the  theory  of  Socialism. 
His  discussion  of  Marxian  economics  and  his  discussion  of 
the  economics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  Germany  under  the 
National  Socialists,  and  of  England  are  particularly  good. 

■  Those  Who  Wish  to  Defend  Capitalism,”  It  Has  Been 
Said,  “Had  Better  Study  Socialism”— SociaZmn,  by  Ludwig 
von  Mises  ($5.00,  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut),  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  in  1937.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  devastating  analyses  of  Socialism  ever 
written. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  social  and  economic 
revolutions  have  reshaped  many  nations,  but  von  Mises’  sec¬ 
tion  entitled  “Planned  Chaos,”  written  in  the  early  part  of 
1932,  reads  as  if  it  had  been  written  today.  In  his  book,  the 


author  demands  of  the  Socialists  a  method  of  caleulating  the 
soundness  or  rationality  of  a  Socialist  Economy— and  this  the 
Socialists  can  not  provide. 

■  And  .  .  Those  Who  Wish  to  Inaugurate  Socialism  Had 
Better  Study  Capitalism”— Captfa/ism,  by  Davis  McCord 
Wright  ($3.75,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York  36) , 
gives  an  excellent,  clear,  and  fair  .description  of  Capitalism. 
Professor  Wright  seems  willing  to  make  all  the  necessary 
concessions  to  the  social  demands  of  today,  but  his  clearly 
stated  thesis  is  that  a  society  based  upon  competitive  Cap¬ 
italism  is  the  most  democratie  and,  ultimately,  the  most 
productive  system. 

•  Wright  suggests  that  many  would-be  planners  develop 
tlieir  theories  under  the  assumption  that  changing  automo¬ 
biles  will  take  the  bumps  out  of  the  road.  Instead,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  first  discover  what  the  bumps  are  and,  next, 
which  of  them  are  put  there  by  Capitalism,  as  such,  and 
which  are  due  to  basie  forces.  Once  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  further  planning  can  be  done  more  intelligently. 


General 
Business 

DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

■  Job-Finding-and-Getting  Filmstrips  —  Here  are  three 
filmstrips  for  use  in  connection  with  your  unit  on  finding, 
getting,  and  keeping  a  job. 

•  “Finding  the  Right  Job  for  You”  (36  frames)  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Text-Film  Department,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36.  Here  the 
student  is  shown  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
proper  job,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  locating  openings. 
It  is  suggested  that  such  factors  as  interests  and  best  sub¬ 
jects  in  school  be  considered.  The  filmstrip  shows  how  to 
phone  for  an  appointment,  how  to  prepare  a  resume  of  one’s 
cjualifications,  and  how  to  get  ready  for  the  interview.  Pur¬ 
chase  price,  $5.00. 

•  “Selling  Yourself  to  an  Employer”  (42  frames)  also  is 
a  McGraw-Hill  film.  This  film  shows  how  to  prepare  for  an 
interview,  and  the  proper  approach  to  use.  Demonstrated, 
too,  are  the  principles  of  etiquette  involved  in  the  interview 
and  the  follow-up.  Purchase  price,  $5.00. 

•  “Getting  a  Job  and  Keeping  It”  (43  frames)  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street, 
New  York  17.  The  secretarial  worker  is  shown  the  proper 
method  of  finding  a  job  and  some  of  the  things  that  play  an 
important  part  in  keeping  the  job  after  it  has  been  obtained. 
It  emphasizes  duties  and  practices  considered  desirable  by 
any  office  employer.  Purchase  price,  $5.50  (in  color). 

■  Budgeting— Four  out  of  every  ten  American  families  use 
a  budget  to  run  the  household;  and  one  of  every  three  admits 
failure  to  live  within  it.  For  every  individual  in  the  United 
States  who  spent  more  than  he  earned  last  year,  two  persons 
saved  money.  A  total  of  17  million  Americans  went  into 
debt  in  1951— only  seven  per  cent  broke  even. 

■  Fire  Losses— The  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  were 
approximately  $650  million  in  1947,  1949,  and  1950,  and 
$715  million  in  1948.  There  were  580  thousand  fires  in  1949 
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and  600  thousand  in  1950.  Fires  occur  every  day  in  about 
700  homes,  139  stores,  80  factories,  and  8  schools. 

■  Stocks  and  Bonds— “Let’s  Look  at  Stocks  and  Bonds”  is 
the  title  of  a  28-page  folder  available  free  from  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange. 
The  cover  of  the  booklet  is  printed  to  look  like  a  bond,  and 
the  booklet  is  written  in  narrative  style.  It  discusses  such 
topics  as  Who  Issues  Securities— Sharing  the  Risks— Growth 
and  Growing  Pains— What  About  Bonds?— What  About  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stocks?— Types  of  Preferred  Stocks  and  How  Thev 
Differ— Valuable  Rights— Why  Have  a  Stock  Exchange— 
What  Your  Broker  Does  for  You. 

■  Empire  State  Building  Sold— When  the  Empire  State 
Building  was  sold  in  December,  1951,  it  required  75  inorlern 
businessmen  to  complete  the  transaction— real  estate  men, 
bankers,  attorneys,  appraisers,  insurance  men,  and  title  ex¬ 
perts.  Over  600  different  documents  were  required.  Mr. 
Roger  Stevens  is  the  new  owner— sales  price,  $50  million. 


Business 

Arithmetic 

DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


■  Multiplication  Short  Cuts— Help  your  pupils  to  use  some 
of  the  commonly  employed  multiplication  short  cuts.  When 
you  use  the  ordinarv  multiplication  algorism  on  the  following 
problem,  observe  its  difficulty:  998  times  578.  According 
to  research,  nearly  every  step  here  is  fraught  with  the  hardest 
multiplication  facts.  At  least  20  difficult  multiplication  and 
addition  facts  are  involved. 

However,  998  can  be  looked  upon  as  l,000-minus-2.  If 
we  multiply  578  by  l,000-minus-2,  the  problem  becomes 
easy.  Computing,  we  get  578,000  and  1,156.  Subtracting, 
w’e  get  576,844.  In  this  solution  only  nine  facts  are  u.sed. 
Not  only  are  there  less  facts  needed,  but  also  they  are  the 
less  difficult  facts. 

•  Another  problem  such  as  9  times  42  is  also  rapidly 
solved.  Change  this  to  10-minus- 1  times  42.  Computing,  we 
get  420-minus-42  or  380-minus-2  or  378,  the  answer.  The 
problem  97  times  820  can  be  changed  to  lOO-minus-3  times 
820.  Computing,  we  get  82,000-minus-2,460,  which  can  be 
easily  changed,  mentally  or  otherwise,  to  80,000-minus-460 
or  79,600-minus-60  or  the  answer,  79,540. 

•  Doubling  and  halving  is  an  excellent  short  cut.  Observe 
that  155  times  48  is  the  same  as  310  times  24.  This  can  be 
further  changed  to  620  times  12,  also  by  doubling  and  halv¬ 
ing.  Everybody  knows  the  2’s  tables.  Repeating  again,  we 
secure  1,240  times  6.  Instantly  the  answer  is  7,440. 

•  The  use  of  factors  is  convenient  in  other  cases.  The 
problem,  18  times  2,514,  can  be  made  easy:  18  is  composed 
of  the  factors  2,  3,  and  3.  We  multiply  2,514  by  2  and 
multiply  that  result  consecutively  by  3  and  3.  Doing  so,  we 
get  5,028,  15,084;  and,  finally,  45,252,  the  answer. 

■  The  Diction  of  Multiplication— There  are  at  least  five 
types  of  “word”  problems  that  call  for  multiplication,  each 
of  which  has  its  characteristic  language:  (a)  Given  the 
number  in  a  group  and  the  number  of  groups,  find  the  total. 
The  special  vocabulary  for  this  type  of  problem  includes 
in  all,  all  together,  cost,  charge,  pay,  earn,  and  spend,  (b) 
Find  the  distance  (quantity)  when  the  rate  and  time  are 


given.  At  the  rate,  average  speed,  averages  so  much  a  min¬ 
ute  or  an  hour  are  some  of  the  expressions  peculiar  to  this 
tvpe  of  problem,  (c)  Find  the  fractional  part  of  an  amount. 

(d)  Find  the  per  cent  of  an  amount.  Reduction,  commission, 
profit,  discount  are  common  to  this  type  of  per  cent  problem. 

(e)  Find  the  whole  when  a  part  is  given. 

Illustrations  of  these  types  of  multiplication  “word”  prob¬ 
lems  are  given  below.  Italicized  words  indicate  the  language 
that  denotes  multiplication  in  these  particular  examples. 

•  Find  the  Total.  (1)  Candy  is  bagged  in  4-ounce  pack¬ 
ages.  If  124  bags  are  to  be  prepared,  how  many  ounces  of 
candy  in  all  will  be  needed?  (2)  In  a  special  mailing  of  32 
pieces,  each  piece  requires  27^  in  stamps.  How  much  will 
the  mailing  cost? 

•  Find  the  Distance  or  Quantity.  (3)  A  typist  worked  for 
ly-i  hours  addressing  190  envelopes  per  hour.  How  many 
did  she  complete?  (Finding  a  quantity  when  the  time  and 
rate  are  given.)  (4)  A  clerk  makes  22  computations  each 
minute.  How  many  will  he  do  in  25  minutes?  (Time  and 
rate  are  given.) 

•  Find  the  Fractional  Part.  (5)  A  file  clerk  has  prepared 
1,328  pieces  of  correspondence  for  filing.  If  he  plans  to  file 
1/5  of  them  in  the  first  hour,  how  many  will  he  file  that 
hour?  (6)  Envelopes  are  (juoted  at  $9.75  per  thousand. 
How  much  will  3  4  of  a  thousand  cost? 

•  Find  the  Per  Cent.  (7)  Mary’s  salary  is  $235  each 
month.  If  she  were  given  a  13  per  cent  bonus  during  De¬ 
cember,  how  much  would  the  bonus  be? 

•  Find  the  Whole.  (8)  An  office  manager  purchased  1/4 
of  a  dozen  desk  calendars  for  $3.62.  How  much  would  a 
dozen  cost? 

■  Multiplication  Problem  Pyramid— An  effective  device  in 
teaching  this  solution  to  “word”  problems  is  the  problem 
pyramid,  where  a  typical  problem  is  expanded  from  a  one- 
step  problem  into  a  two-step,  three-step,  and  multi-step  one. 
The  principle  of  simple-to-complex  learning  is  made  func¬ 
tional;  and  the  problem  pyramid  provides  the  pupil  with  a 
deep  and  lasting  experience  for  a  particular  problem  type. 
Not  only  is  variety  present  but  also  w^orth-while  drill. 

•  One-step.  In  a  special  first-class  mailing  of  32  pieces, 
each  letter  recjuires  27^  in  stamps.  How  much  will  the 
mailing  cost?  (multiplication) 

•  Two-step.  In  a  special  first-class  mailing  of  32  pieces, 
each  letter  recjuires  stamps  as  follows:  i2<‘  for  air  mail  and 
20^  for  special  delivery.  How  much  will  the  mailing  cost? 
(addition,  multiplication) 

•  Three-step.  In  a  special  first-class  mailing  of  32  pieces, 
each  piece  weighed  1%  ounces  and  was  to  be  sent  by  air  mail 
and  special  delivery.  How  much  will  the  mailing  cost? 
( multiplication,  addition,  multiplication) 

•  Multi-step.  In  a  first-class  mailing  of  32  letters,  each 
letter  was  to  be  sent  air  mail,  special  delivery.  The  letters 
had  the  following  weights:  10  weighed  less  than  one  ounce; 
18  weighed  over  one  ounce  but  not  over  2  ounces;  and  6 
weighed  slightly  over  2  ounces.  How  much  will  the  mailing 
cost?  (numerous  steps  of  addition  and  multiplication) 

■  Experiment  with  the  Problem  Pyramid— This  column 
has  now  illustrated  briefiv  the  use  of  the  problem  pyramid 
for  three  months.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
have  tried  it  or  have  adapted  it  to  the  particular  “word” 
problems  you  have  been  teaching.  A  number  of  teachers 
have  had  success.  Have  you?  Let  us  know,  and  we  will 
pass  the  word  along. 

■  The  Low-Ability  Pupil  and  Short  Cuts— Special  and  un¬ 
usual  short  cuts  in  arithmetic  confuse  the  low-ability  pupil. 
So  don’t  expect  him  to  learn  them.  But  please  don’t  omit  use¬ 
ful  short  cuts  from  the  instruction  of  the  faster  pupils.  The 
low-ability  pupils,  however,  will  profit  greatly  from  the  use 
of  nonalgorismic  techniques  that  have  been  described  in 
previous  columns.  Not  only  will  he  be  surer  of  himself,  but 
his  learning  also  will  become  more  permanent. 
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Office-Style 
Dictation 

MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 

Howe  High  School 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

■  Awards  Procedure— These  assignments  may  be  used  for 
O.B.E.  transcription  awards  any  time  before  June  6,  1952. 

•  Standards.  A  mailable  transcript  of  Assignment  A,  pre¬ 
pared  in  15  minutes,  qualifies  for  a  Junior  certificate;  a 
mailable  transcript  of  Assignments  A  and  B,  ])otli  prepared 
in  one  20-minute  period,  qualifies  for  a  Senior  certificate;  a 
mailable  transcript  of  all  three  assignments,  completed  in 
one  25-minute  period,  qualifies  for  a  Superior  certificate. 

■  Before  You  Start— Supply  students  with  three  letterheads, 
two  sheets  of  carbon  paper,  four  sheets  of  plain  paper  for 
carbon  copies,  one  interoffice  memo,  three  envelopes,  two 
sheets  of  onionskin  paper,  and  a  copy  of  these  instructions. 

•  Yon  are  emploijed  as  secretary  to  John  McGill,  in  the 
Products  Development  and  Production  Department  of  the 
A.  G.  Stewart  Company.  The  companv  has  received  a  letter 
of  complaint  about  their  Vite  Creme  from  a  drugstore— 
Leland  Brock  Pharmacy,  526  Main  Street,  Sparta,  Kentuckv. 
You  will  also  need  the  following  addresses:  Kiger-Smith 
Corporation,  847  Front  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Leonard 
Rush,  4693  Elm  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  Dobbs, 
Chemical  Stores  (interoffice  memo). 

■  Your  Correct  Key— The  project  dictation  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  light  and  bold  type.  When  you  dictate,  be 
sure  to  dictate  every  word;  but  when  you  correct  the  pa¬ 
pers,  read  only  the  material  given  in  light  type— the  bold 
type  indicates  repetitions  and  instructions  that  the  students 
should  not  transcribe. 

■  Assignment  A  (Junior)-Take  this  letter  to  the  Leland 
Brock  Pharmacy;  carbon  copy  to  Leonard  Rush.  Gentle¬ 
men:  We  regret  the  necessity  of  your  having  to  write  us 
about  our  Vite  Creme.  Paragraph.  In  your  letter  of  April 
2,  you  say  that  the  Creme  dries  out  and  separates.  Through 
no  fault— no,  change  that  to  This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should 
be,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  called  this 
matter  to  our  attention  so  promptly.  We  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  no  harm  will  come  to  any  customer  who  may 
have  used  this  Creme  in  its  present  state  however  unpleas¬ 
ant  the  experience— no,  just  a  period  after  state.  Paragraph. 
We  have  just  learned  that  Batch  capital  B  on  the  word 
Batch  673  was  prepared  from  ingredients  that  were  not  up 
to  standard.  This  condition,  however,  has  been  corrected, 
and  we  assure  you  that— no,  say  and  we  are  assured  by  our 
testing  laboratory  that  this  difficulty  will  not  arise  again. 
Very  truly  yours, 

■  Assignment  B  (Senior)— Take  this  letter  to  Kiger-Smith 
Corporation;  carbon  copy  to  Mr.  Rush.  Gentlemen:  We  have 
learned  that  a  shipment  of  our  Vite  Creme,  Lot  No.  3900, 
was  prepared  from  ingredients  that  were  not  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  The  Creme  in  that  shipment  has  been  drying  out  and 
separating.  Our  testing  lal>oratory  assures  us  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  corrected  and  that  it  will  not  happen  again. 
Paragraph.  Please  return  to  us  for  credit  all  jars  of  Vite 
Creme  bearing  the  above  number.  Also,  please  accept  for 
credit  all  such  numbered  items  as  may  be  returned  by  local 
retail  outlets.  We  will  give  you  credit  for  all  shipping 
costs.  Yours  very  truly.  Take  this  letter  to  our  local  sales¬ 
man,  Leonard  Rush  in  Cincinnati.  Dear  Mr.  Rush:  We  have 
had  bad  luck  with  some  of  our  Vite  Creme.  The  testing 


laboratory- no,  change  that  to  The  ingredients  used  in  one 
batch  were  not  up  to  standard,  thus  causing  the  Creme  to 
dry  out  and  separate.  We’ve  got  the  matter  licked  now, 
however.  Paragraph.  As  you  will  see  from  the  letter— no, 
cut  that  out.  Will  you  please  see  that  Lot  No.  3900  is  picked 
up— no,  say  will  you  please  see  that  any  of  Lot  No.  3900 
that  may  be  in  the  retail  outlets  in  your  territory  is  picked 
up.  Paragraph.  CarlK)n  copies  of  our  letters  to  Brock  and 
Kiger-Smith  are  enclosed  for  your  information.  Yours  very 
truly, 

■  Assignment  C  (Superior)— Memo  to  George  Dobbs, 
Chemical  Stores.  Because  of  our  sad  experience— no,  of  our 
recent  sad  experience  with  Batch  673  of  Vite  Creme,  I  am 
asking  you— no,  requesting  you  to  contact  the  following 
companies  as  possible  new  sources  for  ingredient  No.  6, 
which  has  been  giving  us  the  difficulty:  Oil,  Drug,  and 
Chemicals  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Commercial  Chemical, 
Springfield,  Illinois;  Davis  Specialties,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Paragraph.  Please  request  samples;  as  soon  as 
these  arrive,  send  them  to  our  testing  department  to  see  if 
the  samples  meet— no,  just  say  send  them  to  our  testing  de¬ 
partment,  period.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  com- 
jiany  from  which  we  have  been  getting  ingredient  No.  6 
lias  been  on  strike  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Until  their  situa¬ 
tion  eases  sufficiently  to  permit  uniformity  again  in  the 
production  of  this  ingredient,  we  shall  have  to  locate  an¬ 
other  source.  Paragraph.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  able  to  go  back  to  our  original  source  for  No.  6 
because  they  have  given  us  good  service  in  the  past. 


Secretarial 

Practice 


FRANCES  AVERY  FAUNCE 

Coauthor  of  Secretarial  Efficiency, 
author  of  The  Practical  Manual 
for  Office  Workers,  and  other  texts 


■  The  Posture  Procession-Good  posture  at  the  typewriter, 
at  the  shorthand  notebook— everywhere  during  training- 
helps  build  good  health  and  clear  thinking.  In  the  oflRce, 
rows  of  well-set-up  secretaries  flash  the  first  impression 
of  the  business  to  the  visitor. 

•  Have  your  class  compile  a  posture  book,  urging  stu¬ 
dents  to  bring  clippings  that  show  secretaries— seated  at 
work,  standing,  or  walking.  {Today's  Secretary  is  full  of 
them,  but  who  wants  to  cut  up  that  magazine!)  Encourage 
each  student  to  mount  the  clippings  on  punched  paper, 
which  you  provide,  for  a  cumulative  8  by  11  loose-leaf  note¬ 
book.  This  notebook  may  include  snapshots  of  classmates, 
together  with  their  names,  and  the  name  of  the  student  who 
contributed  the  page. 

The  first  book  should  be  designated  as  Volume  I,  and 
each  succeeding  year  numbered  chronologically.  The  “old’ 
volumes  will  become  amusing  because  of  changes  in  style, 
like  those  in  Frederick  Lewis  Allen’s  [you  know:  Fred  Allen!] 
“The  American  Procession,”  but  the  posture  theme  will  run 
throughout  the  set  of  books. 

■  A  Duster  in  His  Hand— For  your  boy  students,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  go  back  to  your  1950-1951  file  of  Today's 
Secretary— Fehma.ry,  1951,  issue,  page  260.  The  interview 
with  Louis  Primiano,  “Right  Arm  to  a  Railroader,”  shows 
a  male  secretary  who  is  not  a  “sis”  at  all— someone  who 
might  well  attract  boys  into  the  secretarial  field.  Let  those 
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in  your  class  see  this  article  for  what  Louis  may  mean  to 
them  as  he  works  on  and  up. 

The  other  day  (as  early  as  8:10)  I  called  Louis  about 
some  railroad  business,  and  I  could  see  him  smile  over  the 
telephone. 

“Do  you  know  what  I  was  doing  when  the  phone  rang?” 
he  ask^. 

“You  tell  me/’  I  answered. 

“I  had  a  duster  in  my  hand,”  he  said.  It  was  just  “all 
in  the  day”  for  this  imderstudy  to  an  executive— and  Louis 
could  laugh  about  it.  That’s  the  way  he  is. 

■  Home  Telephone  List— “Is  the  telephone  Hst  of  frequently 
called  numbers  clearly  typed  and  arranged  for  easy  use- 
in  your  home?”  asked  Miss  Russell.  Her  class  looked  mighty 
sheepish.  (Miss  Russell  had  just  revised  her  own  personal 
list  in  her  apartment.) 

•  Show  your  students,  as  Miss  Russell  did,  how  to  make 
an  alphabetical  Hst  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
Include  the  telephone  numbers  of  the  doctor,  the  school, 
and  the  business  people  most  called  by  the  famil\%  as  well 
as  those  of  your  friends.  This  is  a  good  way  to  drive  home 
the  convenience  of  an  active  and  eflBcient  list  for  office  use 
later. 


Distributive 

Education 


R.  S.  KNOUSE 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 
Albany,  New  York 


■  Inexpensive  Public  Relations  and  Promotion  Device— If 
you’re  looking  for  a  good  public-relations  aid  at  little  cost, 
we  think  you’ll  be  interested  in  the  device  developed  by 
the  schools  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  In  order  to  explain 
what  distributive  education  means,  how  it  operates,  and  its 
advantages  for  students  and  store  personnel,  the  Distributive 
Education  Service  in  Portsmouth  uses  a  series  of  39  colored 
slides  and  a  seven-page  commentary.  Practically  every 
phase  of  the  D.E.  program  is  pictured.  This  includes  stu¬ 
dent  selection,  classroom  equipment,  classroom  training 
techniques,  interviews  with  merchants,  on-the-job  training, 
variety  of  positions  available,  D.E.  Club  activities,  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  teacher-co-ordinator,  and  many  other  aspects 
of  both  the  high  school  and  adult  programs.  Excellent  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  in  using  this  presentation  before  student 
groups,  parent  groups,  merchant  associations,  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

•  And  now  for  the  $64  question:  “Can  this  type  of  public- 
relations  device  be  financed  by  most  school  districts?”  The 
answer,  obviously,  is  “Yes!”  Portsmouth  reports  that  this 
graphic  presentation  was  produced  for  less  than  $15.  The 
slides  cannot  be  lent  by  the  Portsmouth  Schools;  however, 
the  seven-page  commentary  will  serve  as  an  excellent  guide 
for  those  who  wish  to  x^roduce  a  similar  series  of  colored 
slides.  The  commentary'  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  those 
who  request  it.  Address:  Miss  Doris  Ross,  Co-ordinator  of 
Distributive  Education,  P.  O.  Box  278,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

■  Beauty  Secrets— The  booklet,  “Beauty  Secrets  from  Your 
Linen  Closet,”  is  tops  for  information  on  a  variety  of  things 
concerned  with  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  in  color,  this  28-page  publication  contains  facts  that 
salespersons  need  to  know  in  order  to  help  customers  buy. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  contents:  How  to 


Buy  Quality  Sheets;  How  Many  Sheets  to  Buy?  How  Often? 
What  Size?;  How  to  Wash  Sheets;  How  to  Iron  Sheets;  How 
to  Store  Your  Bedding;  How  to  Remove  Stains;  How  to 
Make  Sheets  Last  Longer;  and  Beauty  Secrets  to  Increase 
Sleeping  Comfort. 

Also  included  is  a  picture  story  of  the  manufacturing 
process  from  cotton  picking  to  the  finished  product. 
Swatches  of  percale  and  muslin  sheeting  are  attached.  For 
your  free  copy,  write  to  Arthur  D.  PinMiam,  Jr.,  Advertising 
Manager,  Taylor,  Pinkham  ir  Company,  Inc.,  Selling  Agents 
for  Utica  and  Mohawk  Mills,  55  Worth  Street,  New  York 
13,  New  York. 

■  Answers  to  Questions  Your  Customers  Ask— “Try  This 
Quiz  on  Zelan”  is  the  title  of  a  ten-page  pamphlet  that 
answers  the  questions  customers  are  likely  to  ask  about 
fabrics  treated  with  “Zelan.”  Brief  and  to  the  point,  the 
booklet  contains  information  that  should  be  known  by  all 
salespersons  who  sell  fabrics  that  have  been  made  water 
repellent  by  this  process.  The  publication  is  available  in 
quantities  without  charge  from  G.  S.  Garey,  Advertising 
Manager,  Fine  Chemicals  Division,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  ip-  Company,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

■  Recommended  Reading— If  you  haven’t  used  the  Reports 
to  Management  features  in  Stores  magazine  to  orient  your 
students  in  the  operation  of  various  departments  in  retail 
stores,  we  think  you’ll  find  several  of  the  recent  ones  help¬ 
ful.  The  January,  1952,  issue  carries  a  report  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Silverware  Department;  a  report  on  the  Piece 
Goods  Department  appears  in  the  December  issue;  and  the 
Linens  and  Domestics  Department  is  featured  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember,  1951,  issue.  These  reports  suggest  the  proper 
location  for  the  department,  display  policies,  merchandise 
practices,  promotion  possibilities,  credit  policies,  and  many 
other  phases  of  successful  operation. 

■  Recommended  Reading  in  Merchants  Trade  Journal— 
The  selling  policies  of  one  of  Cincinnati’s  leading  stores 
are  summarized  in  an  excellent  article  titled  “Selling  Pogue’s 
Way,”  which  appears  in  the  November,  1951,  issue.  We 
recommend  this  article  for  its  brief  but  complete  way  of 
handling  the  following  subjects:  Greeting  the  Customer, 
Why  Customers  Buy,  Determining  the  Customer’s  Needs, 
Know  Your  Merchandise,  What  Price  to  Show,  Display, 
Sales  Inspiring  Words,  The  Finish,  Selling  to  Please,  Extra 
Sales,  Giving  the  Customer  Every  Opportunity  to  Buy, 
Distinctive  Service,  Housekeeping,  and  Professional  Selling. 

•  **Buyer  Proves  Suggestion  Selling  Really  Works”  is  the 
title  of  a  brief  article  in  the  December,  1951,  issue.  This  is 
a  “how  to  do”  article  that  will  be  beneficial  to  anyone 
who  is  embarking  on  a  career  in  selling. 


Business 

Law 

DR.  ENOCH  I.  KAUFER 
Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 


■  How  Much  Damages?— Every  breach  of  contract  gives 
rise  to  a  cause  of  action  by  the  injured  party  to  compensate 
him  for  the  “damages  sustained.”  This  rule  is  easily  com¬ 
prehended  by  most  students  of  business  law.  It  is  the 
measure  of  damages,  however  ( the  amount  to  be  recovered 
in  a  specific  case),  that  often  causes  misapprehensions  in 
the  student’s  mind. 
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•  A  Recent  Case  on  the  Measure  of  Damages.  A  recently 
reported  New  Jersey  case  throws  an  interesting  light  on  this 
subject.  The  plaintifiF  in  this  instance  conducted  a  butcher 
shop  in  Newark.  At  the  time  he  purchased  the  business,  a 
lease  was  entered  into  between  the  plaintifiF  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  (owner  of  the  building)  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
lease  contained  the  following  clause:  “The  within  lease  .  .  . 
may  be  assigned  only  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  which  consent  shall  not  be  unreasonably 
withheld.” 

On  April  17,  1951,  the  plaintifiF  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  third  party  for  the  sale  of  the  business.  The 
defendant  was  request^  to  execute  her  written  consent  to 
an  assignment  of  the  lease.  She  refused.  The  plaintiff  con¬ 
tended  that  the  business  was  being  conducted  at  a  loss 
to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  defendant.  He  brought  suit, 
and  the  trial  court  held  that  the  defendant’s  refusal  to 
execute  her  consent  to  the  assignment  of  the  lease  was  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unreasonable.  The  plaintiff  demanded,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining,  a  judgment  for  the  amount  of  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  defendant’s  unreasonable  withholding  of  her 
consent  to  the  attempted  assignment.  In  measuring  the 
amount  of  damages,  the  court  held  that  the  losses  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  plaintiff’s  business 
at  a  loss  were  the  direct  result  of  the  defendant’s  unreason¬ 
able  refusal  to  execute  her  consent  to  the  assignment  of 
the  lease. 

■  Rules  on  Money  Damages  for  Breach  of  Contract— The 
above  case  should  not  give  the  impression  that  a  court  would 
be  ready  to  grant  money  damages  for  any  remote  losses 
caused  by  a  person’s  breach  of  contract.  A  different  case 
might  explain  the  limitations  on  the  collection  of  so-called 
“remote  and  uncontemplated”  damages. 

•  In  this  instance  A,  a  tailor,  contracted  with  B,  a  car¬ 
rier  of  passengers,  to  provide  transportation  for  A  from 
York  to  Salem,  witli  the  understanding  that  A  would  arrive 
at  his  destination  at  a  statecl  time.  B  carried  him  as  far  as 
Kent,  from  which  point  transportation  failed;  so  A  was 
obliged  to  put  up  over  night  at  a  hotel  and  to  pay  another 
carrier  next  day  to  take  him  to  Salem.  A  also  missed  sev¬ 
eral  appointments  with  customers  and  thus  lost  considerable 
trade.  The  purpose  of  A’s  journey,  however,  was  not  stated 
to  B;  and,  since  B  had  no  reason  to  know  it,  A  could  obtain 
a  judgment  only  for  his  expenses  at  Kent  and  the  cost  of  his 
carriage  to  Salem,  but  not  for  the  lost  profits  of  his  trade.  In 
the  New  Jersey  case,  reported  first,  the  defendant  knew  that 
the  plaintiff’s  business  was  operated  at  a  loss,  which  losses 
accumulated  by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  assignment. 

•  Requisite  for  Recovery.  These  two  cases  illustrate  that 
“foreseeability  of  harm”  is  a  legal  requisite  for  the  recovery 
of  money  damages  in  breach  of  contract  suits.  In  the  leading 
case  of  Hadley  v.  Baxendale  (9  Exch.  341),  reported  in  the 
English  Law  Reports,  the  rules  were  thus  stated:  Where  a 
party  has  broken  his  contract,  the  damages  which  the  other 
party  could  recover  should  be  such  as  may  fairly  and  rea¬ 
sonably  be  considered  to  arise  naturally— mat  is,  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  things— from  the  breach,  or  such  as 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  both  parties  at  the  time  they  made  the  contract,  as 
the  probable  result  of  its  breach;  if  the  damages  arose  out  of 
special  circumstances,  communicated  and  so  known  to  both 
parties  when  the  contract  was  made,  the  damages  which 
the  parties  would  reasonably  contemplate  would  be  the 
amount  of  injury  which  would  ordinarily  follow  from  the 
breach  of  contract  under  those  special  circumstances  so 
known  and  communicated;  but,  if  the  special  circumstances 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  party  breafeng  the  contract,  he 
at  the  most  could  only  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  his  con¬ 
templation  the  amount  of  injury  which  would  arise  generally, 
and  in  the  great  multitude  of  cases  not  affected  by  any  such 
special,  unknown  circumstances. 


Teaching 

Devices 

HL'LEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


■  New  Business-Education  Devices— I  picked  up  a  whole 
notebookful  of  ideas  at  the  St.  Mary’s  Lake  Conference  on 
“New  Devices  in  the  Teaching  of  Business  Education.” 
You’ll  be  paiticularly  interested  in  some  of  them. 

•  For  all  you  folks  who  teach  Consumer  Education  in  any 
form,  Gladys  Bahr,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri, 
suggested  a  wealth  of  material  that  is  available  for  your  use: 
(1)  From  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C., 
you  can  get  road  maps  of  industry,  which  comes  out  once 
a  month.  High  school  teachers  can  have  these  “for  free”; 
colleges  pay  a  nominal  sum.  (2)  From  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  you  can  get  each  month  the  typical  Market  Basket 
Survey,  which  gives  prevaihng  prices  on  commonly  used 
items.  Your  students  can  have  a  bang-up  time  comparing 
local  prices  with  the  national  norm.  (3)  From  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultiue,  you  can  get  dozens  of  reports  on  such 
things  as  Household  Finance,  Family  Fare,  etc. 

In  connection  with  these  pamphlets.  I’d  like  to  point  out 
two  articles  in  the  July  and  August  (’51)  issues  of  Cosmo¬ 
politan— “How  to  Get  It  from  the  Government”— that  give 
specific  information  on  just  where  to  write  for  what  to  obtain 
the  wealth  of  Government  printed  material  available  either 
free  or  for  a  small  fee.  Teachers  ought  to  clip  these  two 
articles  for  their  files. 

•  Another  Conference  Idea.  One  group  committee  re¬ 
ported  two  simple  but  effective  devices  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Selling.  Both  deal  with  pairing  students  off— 
which  is,  in  itself,  a  fine  device  that  many  of  us  fail  to 
employ  often  or  profitably.  Device  1:  Have  pairs  of  students 
sell  in  pantomime,  exchanging  roles  as  seller  and  buyer,  to 
teach  the  important  part  that  facial  expressions  and  gestures 
play  on  the  part  of  both  the  salesman  and  the  customer. 
Device  2:  Pair  off  students,  one  to  write  a  letter  of  complaint 
or  inquiry  concerning  a  definite  article  advertised  for  sale  in 
a  catalog  or  “ad,”  and  one  to  write  the  answering  letter. 
Business  letter  writing,  care  in  ordering,  evaluating  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  many  other  topics  in  basic  business  education 
become  meaningful  in  that  way.  Virginia  Gates,  Godwin 
Heights,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  suggested  it. 

•  Junior  Achievers.  Ever  hear  of  them?  Neither  did  I 
until  this  conference.  In  a  nutshell,  students  (sponsored  and 
backed  by  local  chambers  of  commerce  or  businessmen) 
form  actual  corporations  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
some  item  or  service.  They  even  have  Baby  Sitters,  Inc., 
in  some  places. 

This  Junior  Achievers  activity,  the  potentialities  of  which 
the  businessmen  of  our  land  seem  to  have  sensed  ahead  of 
the  schools,  offers  a  large-scale  “learn  to  do  by  doing” 
device  for  teaching  business. 

■  A  Means  to  an  End— There  are  more  devices  from  St.' 
Mary’s  Lake  spilling  over  into  next  month’s  column,  but  for 
now  there  is  just  room  enough  left  to  quote  Jim  Crawford’s 
significant  statement:  “We  must  remember  that  a  technique 
is  simply  a  device  that  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end  and  not 
an  end  in  itself.  We  must  concern  ourselves  with  something 
more  than  techniques  or  devices.  Test  each  technique  by 
this  yardstick:  Does  it  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
learning  process?^ 
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Dictation  Transcript^ 


Queen  of  the  Westerns 


DAVID  RAGAN 

■  It’s  a  long  climb  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  but  Luci  Ward  made  it. 
She  took  her  first  step  up  when  she 
accepted^  her  first  secretarial  job,  and 
she  climbed  from  there  into  her  present 
niche  as  Hollywood’s  top  “Western” 
script-writer.2 

Chances  are  that  Miss  Ward  never 
would  have  lassoed  the  title  “Queen 
of  the  Western  Story  Tellers”  if 
Hollywood*'  High  hadn’t  offered  Short¬ 
hand  102  during  her  senior  year  at  that 
institution.  She  took  the  course,  think¬ 
ing^  it  would  be  a  cinch  (but  “1  was 
to  learn  better,”  she  now  remarks),  and 
also  studied  typing. 

“It  was  my  dream®  at  that  time  to 
become  an  actress  in  the  movies,”  she 
says,  “but  a  stenographic  job  was  more 
dependable.”®  So  she  went  to  work 
as  a  stenographer  in  a  Hollywood  real- 
estate  office. 

■  At  this  point  Fate  took  a’  hand  in 
Luci  Ward’s  life.  Actor  Jimmie  Glea¬ 
son,  looking  for  a  house  to  buy,  came 
into  the  office  one  day.  He®  took  one 
look  at  Luci,  who  was  hitting  80  words 
a  minute  on  her  typewriter,  and  shouted 
at  her,  “Hey,  P  can  get  you  in  pictures. 
A  friend  of  mine  over  at  Warner 
Brothers  needs  a  secretary  just  hke 

I” 

you! 

Once  on^®  the  inside  of  a  studio  (for 
Luci  didn’t  hesitate  to  take  the  job), 
she  recognized  the'^  instability  of  an 
actor’s  life  and  gave  up  for  good  her 
one-time  ambition  to  be  an  actress. 
She  soon  observed'-  that  the  well- 
heeled  individuals  around  Hollywood 
were  the  writers.  “Perhaps,  after  I 
learn  my  way  around'®  here,”  she 
thought,  “I  could  do  some  writing  my¬ 
self.”  This  became  a  fond  dream  of 
hers. 

However,  she  was  to  serve  a  long'^ 
and  patient  apprenticeship— more  than 
ten  years— as  an  executive  secretary 
and  script  clerk  before  her  first'® 
script-writing  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Before  it  arrived  on  her  horizon, 
she  had  run  through  hundreds'®  of 
shorthand  pads  at  half  a  dozen  studios 
and  had  made  her  way  back  to  the 
Warner  fold.  “I  sometimes  wonder'^ 
how  many  thousands  of  carbon  sheets  I 
must  have  used  up  transcribing  the 
wonderful  brainstorms  of  comedian'® 
Mack  Sennett,”  Luci  recalls.  After 
many  years  with  Sennett,  she  script- 


clerked  for  Buck  Jones— a  tough  job, 
hut  a'®  fascinating  one.  Later,  she 
was  secretary’  to  the  tempennental 
genius,  Erich  von  Stroheim  (“the 
master®®  of  them  all,  and  a  wonderful 
person,”  she  enthuses). 

All  this  experience  just  heightened 
Luci’s  ambitions®'  to  start  “creative” 
pecking  on  her  typewriter,  and  her 
Ixrss  at  Warner’s  encouraged  her. 
Upon  his  urging,®®  Luci  wrote  her  first 
short  story’  and  succeeded  in  selling  it 
to  Cosmopolitan  magazine.  That  was 
the®®  beginning  of  Luci  Ward,  the 
screenwriter. 

■  Her  first  real  script  was  for  the 
movie  “The  Law  in  Her  Hands,”  star¬ 
ring®'  Glenda  Farrell.  She  wrote  the 
Farrell  script  on  the  side,  while  she 
was  still  a  secretary  at  $25®®  a  week. 
Soon,  though,  extra  figures  began  to 
creep  into  her  pay  check,  as  she  got 
other  writing  assignments.  Luci,®®  at 
last,  was  on  her  way. 

Today  she  is  acknowledged  as  the 
.only  woman  writing  super-duper  West¬ 
erns.®’  Anytime  a  Western  producer 
finds  himself  without  a  story’,  with  a 
cowboy  star  on  hand  and  a  finished®'‘' 
picture  due  right  away,  he  calls  for 
Luci— or  rather  for  Luci  and  Jack 
Natteford.  Luci  became  Mrs.  Natte- 
ford®®  several  years  ago,  and  now 
husband  and  wife  usually  work  to¬ 
gether  on  a  script. 

Theirs  was  an  office®®  romance. 
Whenever  she  needed  an  answer  to  a 
puzzling  question,  her  associates  at  the 
office®'  would  say,  “Ask  Jack  Natte¬ 
ford  about  it.”  Finally  she  did  begin 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  Mr.  Natteford 
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(he’’®  always  knew  the  answers),  and 
before  long  he  asked  a  question  him¬ 
self.  Luci’s  answer  was  yes. 

They  make  a  great  team,®®  Luci 
with  her  talent  for  plots,  and  Jack 
with  his  encyclopedic  knowledge,  not 
to  mention  his  background  of  more®' 
than  five  hundred  screenplays  to  his 
credit. 

They  may  be  given  a  title  to  fit 
a  yarn  around,  like  “The  Lone  Star®’ 
\Mgilantes.”  Maybe  they’re  just  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  idea.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  taken  to  the  projection®®  room 
to  look  at  some  footage  left  over  from 
another  movie.  If  it’s  about  a  stolen 
freight  train  that  has  been®"  cached 
away  in  a  cave  somewhere,  they’ll  proh- 
abl\  be  expected  to  concoct  another 
movie  .script  that  will®®  utilize  the.se 
shots  and  thereby  cut  down  studio 
expense. 

■  Tops  in  their  field,  the  Nattefords 
nevertheless  have  very®'*  little  to  do 
with  HolK’wood  other  than  to  drive 
their  station  wagon  up  to  the  studio 
gates  to  deliver'®  a  finished  script. 
Their  home,  where  all  their  writing  is 
done  and  where  a  typewriter  is  the  first 
thing  vou  see  upon"  entering,  is  a 
three-room  cottage  in  \’an  Nuys,  C^ali- 
fornia,  not  much  larger  than  a  house 
trailer.  There  are'®  great  willows, 
reminiscent  of  the  South,  about  the 
little  house;  and,  considering  that  Luci 
is  originally'®  a  Shreveport  girl,  that 
may  be  the  reason  they  selected  this 
particular  spot. 

Neighbors  have  no  inkling"  that 
the  Nattefords  are  connected  with  the 
jnovies,  for  they  keep  mum  about  their 
profe.ssion.  After  a  while,  they  found," 
it’s  tiresome  constantly  to  be  asked  to 
get  Junior  a  screen  test,  or  to  read  the 
milkman’s  unpublished  novel. 

Luci'®  and  Jack  have  been  married 
since  early  1941,  but  have  worked 
together  only  for  the  last'^  six  years. 
Luci,  in  her  competent  way,  arranged 
this,  for  she  had  always  thought  the 
two  of  them  would  make  a  good  work¬ 
ing'®  team.  It  all  came  about,  she 
says,  when  Producer  Nat  Holt  asked 
her  to  read  and  advi.se  him  on  a  West¬ 
ern  .script'®  that  a  w’riter  had  turned  in 
to  him. 

She  read  it,  and  her  advice  was  to 
throw  it  in  the  nearest  wastebasket. 
Without®®  a  word,  Mr.  Holt  dropped 
it  in,  then  turned  to  Luci  and  de¬ 
manded,  “Now,  give  me  something 
better  to  make  a®'  picture  with.” 
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Luci  says  that  those  years  in  which 
employers  fired  away  at  her  with  rapid 
dictation  helped  to  prepare^^  j^er  for 
this  moment.  She  came  up  without 
hesitation  with  an  idea  for  a  movie 
involving  the®®  Jimes  Brothers,  the 
Daltons,  Belle  Starr,  the  Doolins,  and 
all  the  rest. 

■  “I  talked  fast,”  she  says,  “and  Mr. 
Holt  bought  the  idea.®^  At  the  same 
time  I  persuaded  him  to  let  Jack  be 
my  co-writer  on  it.”  The  two  did  so 
well  together®®  on  this  script  that 
they’ve  been  a  team  on  about  sixteen 
pictures  since. 

Yes,  Luci  is  a  girl  who  got  where 
she  is  today®®  by  applying  her  pen 
to  her  shorthand  notebook;  but  she 
declares  that  she  doesn’t  know  what 
her  fate  would  have  been®^  if  Jimmie 
Gleason  hadn’t  happened  into  the  real- 
estate  office  that  day.  It  was  the  only 
toe-hold  her®®  ambitious  nature  needed 
to  carve  a  profitable  niche  for  herself 
in  Hollywood. 

“I  have  just  two  unfulfilled®®  dreams 
now,”  Luci  says.  “The  first  is  this;  I’d 
like  to  write  a  script  for  a  Western  that 
would  clear  the  name  of  the®®  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian.  Why,  do  you  know  that, 
according  to  the  records  of  our  War 
Department,  probably  less®^  than  two 
hundred  of  the  emigrants  to  California 
and  Oregon  in  the  early  days  were 
Tcilled  by®2  Indians’?  To  look  at  most 
Westerns,  you  would  think  that  the 
Indians  scalped  everyone  they  could 
lay  their  tomahawks®®  on.  I’d  like  to 
tell  the  truth  about  that.” 

Her  other  dream?  “I  want  to  learn 
to  dictate  my  stories  to  someone.  I’ve®^ 
tried— but  I  can’t  do  it.  Simply  can’t 
think  that  way,  I  guess.  But  after 
seventeen  years  in  this  business.  I’m 
tired  of®®  slaving  over  a  hot  type¬ 
writer!”  (1306) 


O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

D  A  man  who  does  a  little  more  than 
he  is  asked  to  do,  who  takes  a  little 
more  care  than  he  is  expected  to'  is  the 
man  who  is  going  to  make  a  success  of 
his  job.  Each  little  thing  done  better 
is  the  thin  end  of  the^  wedge  into 
something  bigger. 

If  your  efforts  are  criticized,  you 
must  have  done  something  worth  while. 

If  a  dull  day  comes®  along,  it  gives 
you  time  to  think  out  plans  to  make 
the  next  day  brighter.  If  someone  has 
put  something  over  on  you,^  remember 
there  are  more  than  130  million  in 
America  who  have  never  played  you 
a  single®  nasty  trick. 

If  you  have  tried  to  do  something 
and  failed,  you  are  vastly  better  than 
if  you  had  tried  to  do  nothing®  and 
succeeded.  (123) 


The  Tall,  Tall  Feather 


BETTY  JANE  LLOYD 


■  “Bring  up  the  girl  witli  the  tall,  tall 
feather  in  her  hat,”  boomed  the  voice 
over  the  microphone.  A  shiver  ran  up 
and'  down  Kay’s  spine  as  she  realized 
that  the  neat  young  man  in  the  aisle  was 
waiting  to  escort  her  to  the  platform. 
“It^  is  so  easy,”  she  thought,  “to  guess 
the  answers  to  quiz-program  questions 
when  you  are  in  your  own  living  room!” 
But  what®  would  happen  to  her  as  a  real 
contestant? 

Then,  up  on  the  stage.  “And  what  is 
your  name,  young  lady?”  It  was  the' 
same  booming  voice  that  had  said,  “the 
girl  with  the  tall,  tall  feather.” 

“Katherine  Collins,”  she  replied. 

“My  name  is  Joe  Neil,”®  the  M.C.  re¬ 
joined.  “Welcome  to  our  schoolroom. 
Say’s  that’s  some  hat!” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Neil.” 

“Story  behind  that  hat?” 

“Oh,  not®  especially,”  she  said,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “I  bought  it  like  many  girls  buy 
hats— when  they  are  upset  or  angry  or 
blue  or"^  just  plain  happy.” 

“Which  were  you.  Miss  Collins?” 

“Mostly  angry.  I’m  afraid,”  she 
replied. 

“Judging  from  the  length  of  that 
feather,”®  Mr.  Neil  said,  “you  must  have 
been  very  angry.”  The  audience 
laughed.  “I  was,”  Kay  admitted. 

The  conversation^  helped  to  put  her 
at  her  ease.  Her  knees  were  no  longer 
knocking,  and  she  sensed  that  her  voice 
was  normal  once  more. 

“Time'®  to  get  on  with  our  little  con¬ 
test,  ladies,”  Mr.  Neil  boomed  cheer¬ 
fully.  “Today  the  Schoolroom  Les¬ 
son—”  he  paused  long"  enough  to  slip 
on  a  black  robe  and  a  mortarboard 
“—will  be  a  spelling  lesson.” 

Spelling?  Oh,  no!  The  shivers  raced'^ 
up  and  down  Kay’s  spine  again.  Not 
spelling! 

■  Our  first  contestant  will  please  spell 
trousseau,**  said  Mr.  Neil,  extending 


All  I  said  was,  “I’ll  look  it  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.” 


the'®  portable  mike  before  a  short, 
plump  woman.  The  woman  pronounced 
the  word,  spelled  it,  and  confidently 
pronounced  it"  again. 

“I’m  so  sorry,”  Mr.  Neil  groaned,  “but 
the  word  must  have  two  s’s.”  The  con¬ 
test  went  on. 

Kay  survived  the  first'®  two  rounds; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  there  were 
three  contestants  left.  Miss  Brooks,  the 
blonde  senior  from  the  local  high'® 
school,  eliminated  herself  by  putting  the 
c  before  i  in  siege;  and  then  there  were 
two. 

Kay  and  the  other'"  contestant  were 
escorted  to  the  standing  microphone  at 
the  center  of  the  stage.  Now  the  going 
would  really'®  be  rough.  Kay  sighed 
deeply  and  braced  herself. 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four 
rounds  of  words,  each  harder  than  the 
one  before,  and  both'®  contestants  were 
still  in  the  race.  They  spelled  their 
words  slowly  and  carefully. 

“And  now.  Miss  Collins,”  said  Mr. 
Neil,  “your-®  word  is  rendezvous.** 

Kay  pronounced  the  word  and 
slowly  .spelled  it,“r..e..n..d..e- 
z  .  .  V  . .  o  .  .  u  . .  s— rendezvous.”^' 

“Right!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Neil,  and  the 
audience  applauded.  “Now,  Miss  An¬ 
drews,  your  word  is  rarity.** 

On  hearing  the^^  word,  Kay  turned 
her  head  so  suddenly  that  the  tall,  tall 
feather  whipped  the  air.  She  caught 
her  breath.  Not  that  word! 

“Rarity,”-®  said  Miss  Andrews, 
“r  .  .  a  .  .r  .  .  e  .  .  t  .  .  y— rarity.” 

“Miss  Collins?” 

Faster  than  she  had  spelled  any 
word  before,  Kay-' .  instantly  said 
“r  .  .  a  .  .  r  .  .  t  .  .  t  .  .  .y,”  and  the 
audience  burst  into  applause.  A  young 
man  wheeled  out  a  cart  on^®  which  was 
the  prize— a  beautiful  coffee  service  in 
shining  silver. 

“Now,  Miss  Collins,”  said  Mr.  Neil, 
“do  you  think^®  you  can  spell  the  word 
champion?**  With  a  noticeable  tremor 
of  excitement  in  her  voice,  she  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word^^  and  started  to 
spell,  “c  .  .  h  .  .  a  .  .  m  .  .— ” 

There  the  bell  rang,  loud  and  long. 

■  Kay  reached  out  and  turned  off  the 
alarm  clock  on  the^*  table  beside  her 
bed.  She  blinked  and  stretched  and 
sat  up.  She  looked  across  the  room. 
There  was  the  hat  on  the  dresser— the^ 
tall,  tall  feather  looked  like  an  arrow. 
And  there  was  the  box  with  the  silver 
service  in  it.  It  wasn’t  just  a  dream!®® 
It  had  really  happened.  She  had  won— 
and  in  spelling! 
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Kay  popped  out  of  bed  into  her  slip¬ 
pers  and  went  over^^  to  the  little  desk 
in  her  room.  She  reached  for  pen  and 
paper  and  started  to  write:  “Dear  Mr. 
Wilson:  If  you  were^^  listening  to  your 
radio  last  night,  you  may  have  heard 
that-” 

A  sharp  pounding  on  her  door.  “Kay? 
Kay?”  It  was  her  mother.^^  “Kay,  a 
telegram  for  you!” 

“What?”  she  asked,  opening  the  bed¬ 
room  door.  “Who  sent  me  a  telegram?” 
She  took  it. 

“Open  it,  open  it!”  urged  her  mother. 

With  trembling  fingers,  Kay  ripped 
open  the  envelope  and  drew  out  the^^ 
telegram.  Her  eye  fell  on  the  signature. 
“It’s  from  Mr.  Wilson,”  she  said. 

For  a  moment  Kay  stirred  angrily,^® 
remembering  (was  it  only  last  Friday?) 


when  he  had  slapped  a  letter  on  her 
desk  and  said  coldly,  “I  don’t  want  a^" 
secretary  who  cant  spell  and  won’t  use 
a  dictionary!  Good-by!”  That  was  the 
day  she  had  bought  the  hat  with  the'"**^ 
tall,  tall  feather. 

“Well?”  prompted  her  mother. 

“Congratulations^  Champ,”  Kay  read 
aloud.  “I  know  when  I  am  wrong.  I 
need®*^  a  secretary  who  is  that  rarity, 
repeat  r-a-r-I-t-y,  a  champion  speller. 
Come  back  to^®  work,  george  wilson.” 

“Rarity-rarity?”  puzzled  her  mother. 

“When  he  fired  me,  he  didn’t  realize 
that  I  had^i  spelled  it  right,”  Kay  smiled. 
She  went  to  the  dresser  and  slowly  ran 
her  hand  up  the  full  length  of  the  tall, 
tall  feather.  “You^2  know,”  she  said,  “I 
think  that  feather  is  really  much  too 
long.”  (851) 


The  Mechanical  Doll 


PART  I 


JERRY  CHURCH 


Mr. 


■  “Good  Morning,  Alice!”  said 
Richards  as  he  entered  the  office. 

Alice  Edwards  smiled.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Richards.”! 

Her  employer  seemed  more  brisk 
and  cheerful  this  morning  than  usual. 
He  hummed  a  tune  as  he  busied  him- 
self2  with  the  papers  on  his  desk.  Ahce 
knew,  however,  that  Mr.  Richards  was 
doing  his  best  to  act  a  part  that®  he  did 
not  feel  and  that,  underneath  his  cheer¬ 
ful  manner,  he  was  really  desperately 
worried.  She  sighed,  and**  wondered 
what  she  could  do. 

It  had  all  started  several  months  ago 
when  some  of  Mr.  Richards’  big  invest¬ 
ments’’  had  unexpectedly  gone  up  into 
thin  air.  Then  his  brother’s  business 
had  failed.  And,  just  recently,  Mrs. 
Richards®  had  been  taken  seriously  ill. 
It  had  been  too  much  for  him;  his  usual 
good  work  had  suffered  so  greatly'^  that 
he  was  even  beginning  to  worry  over 
the  security  of  his  position  as  iDranch 
manager®  of  General  Industries. 

After  a  few  moments,  Ahce’s  em¬ 
ployer  rose  from  his  desk,  went  to  the 
large®  table  that  he  used  for  working 
out  his  designs,  and  picked  up  the  mod¬ 
el  of  the  mechanical  doll  that  had 
been!®  his  latest  idea.  It  had  promised 
to  be  something  new  and  wonderful  for 
the  toy  market,  but  for  weeks  now'!  he 
had  made  little  progress  with  it.  Alice 
stole  a  glance  at  him  from  time  to  time 
as  he  wrinkled  his  brows  and^®  manip¬ 
ulated  the  model  this  way  and  that. 
Finally,  he  returned  to  his  desk  and 
sat  down. 

■  With  an  air  of  complete!^  discourage¬ 
ment,  he  let  his  head  drop  in  his  hands 


as  if  he  did  not  even  know  that  she  was 
there.  For  severaR^  seconds  he  sat, 
motionless. 

“Mr.  Richards  .  .  .”  Alice  said  ten¬ 
tatively. 

He  started,  as  if  suddenly!’’  awak¬ 
ened  from  a  dream. 

“I’m  sorry.  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  Alice.” 
He  spoke  with  embarrassment. 

“Don’t  apologize,  Mr.  Richards,”!® 
she  said.  “I  know  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  you  in  the  last  few  months, 
and  I  want  to  help  if  I  can.” 

“Thank  you,!^  Ahce.  I  appreciate 
that.  But  it  seems  my  mind  simply 
won’t  work  the  way  it  should  any  longer. 
When  I  try!®  work  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  doll,  I  say  to  myself,  how  foolish 
ifou  are,  spending  your  time  working  on 
toijsr 


‘It’s!®  not  at  all  foolish!”  said  Ahce 
indignantly.  “I  can’t  think  of  anything 
more  important  than  giving  pleasure^® 
and  happiness  to  boys  and  girls.  Even 
grown  up  ones,  like  me!” 

Mr.  Richards  laughed,  and  the  worry 
seemed  to  leave  his^!  face  for  a  moment. 
Then,  as  Alice  watched,  she  saw  those 
lines  creeping  back  again. 

He  stood  up.  “Well,  Ahce,  I  know 
you22  are  right.  And  I  only  wish  my 
ideas  would  come  the  way  they  used  to. 

.  .  .  But  they  don’t.  .  .  .  I’m  going 
out  to  take  a^®  walk  in  the  fresh  air.” 

Ahce  watched  helplessly  as  he  closed 
the  office  door  behind  him. 

The  telephone  on  her  desk®!  was 
ringing. 

“Frieda,  I  certainly  am  glad  to  hear 
from  you,”  said  Ahce. 

It  was  Frieda  Houston,  who  had  been 
a®®  friend  of  Ahce’s  when  they  were  in 
high  school  together.  Frieda  now  held 


a  good  position  with  a  magazine®®  called 
Toy  World,  and  it  was  because  of  an 
assignment  for  her  magazine  that  she 
was  calling. 

“I  think  that’s  a®^  wonderful  idea, 
Frieda.  An  article  about  Mr.  Richards 
and  the  work  he  has  done  in  develop*- 
ing2®  the  toy  industry  will  be  just  the 
thing  to  encourage  him  to  snap  out  of 
his  worry.  I  feel  sure  of  it.” 

Frieda®®  explained  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Mr.  Richards  to  give  her 
an  interview  to  get  the  information®® 
necessary  for  the  article.  Toy  World 
would  print  a  picture  of  Mr.  Richards 
on  the  cover,  she®!  said. 

Alice  thought  quickly.  “Can  you  come 
here  after  lunch?  I  believe  Mr.  Richards 
will  be  back  in  the  office  then.”®® 

“I’ll  be  there,”  Frieda  said.  And 
Frieda  did  arrive  at  almost  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Richards. 

■  While  Alice  listened®®  breathlessly, 
Frieda  explained  to  Mr.  Richards  the 
plan  for  the  article  for  Toy  World. 
“Mr.  Richards,”  she  said,®!  “the  impor¬ 
tant  people  in  your  line  of  work  all  say 
that  your  ideas  and  designs  have  more 
originality®®  than  anyone  else’s.  They 
know  that  you  actually  established  dolls, 
toys,  and  games  as  a  branch  of  Gen¬ 
eral®®  Industries.  They  want  to  hear 
your  story.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response. 
Then  Mr.  Richards  spoke  slowly.®^ 
“I’m  afraid  it’s  no  go.  Miss  Houston.  I 
appreciate  your  interest— but,  to  speak 
frankly,  I  seem  to  have  shot®®  my  bolt. 

I  may  even  be  out  of  a  job  soon.”  His 
voice  was  almost  inaudible,  but  his  tone 
conveyed  the®®  impression  that  he  had 
definitely  made  up  his  mind.  Alice  and 
Frieda  tried  but  were  unable  to  change 
his!®  decision. 

That  night  Alice  had  planned  to 
spend  catching  up  on  her  own  letter 
writing.  But  she  couldn’t  concentrate. 
She!!  kept  thinking  about  Mr.  Richards. 
The  more  she  thought,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  the  problem  seemed. 

It  was  almost  nine  o’clock!®  when  a 
possible  answer  flashed  into  her  mind. 
She  had  it— and  the  idea  would  work- 
yes,  she  knew  it  would!  (860) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

■  Hi  Sally,  Would  you  be  interested 
in  joining  Helen,  Garol,  and  me  next 
Wednesday  for  a  baking  party?  !We 
thought  this  would  be  fun.  We  could 
bake  some  cakes  and  cookies  and  ask 
the  gang  in  later  to  sample  our  wares, 
if  we®  dare.  Mom  says  we  can  have 
a  free  hand  in  the  kitchen  provided  we 
promise  to  clean  up  whatever  mess  we 
make.®  Since  we  have  the  same  study 
period  on  Monday,  you  can  let  me  know 
then.  Yours,  Sharon  (76) 
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Why  you  should  choose  Royal  Electric 


Royal  Electric  has  the  same  built-in  quality  and  time- 
saving  features  as  Royal  Standard,  plus  electric  power. 

And  remember  that  Royal  Standard  is  preferred  234  to  1 
over  any  other  make  by  ^irls  who  type.  That’s  according 
to  surveys. 

With  Royal  Electric  there  is  less  operator  fatigue. 

The  operator  herself  turns  out  more  work  i)er  day  and 
turns  out  better  work.  “Relaxed”  typing  is  encouraged. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  business  world  is  turning 
more  and  more  to  Royal  Electric  Ty[)ewriters? 

You  want  to  prepare  your  pupils  to  meet  this 
business  trend.  You  want  to  ^ive  them  instruction  on 
Royal  Electric,  the  business  world’s  favorite  Royal 
Standard  with  power  added.  ^ 


~  ^  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-5 

-^--iiii  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  luy  students  to  see  a  classroom  demonstration  of 
the  Royal  Electric,  without  obligation. 


Made  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  typewriters 
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EDUCATION  NEWS 


■  American  Education  Week— For 
those  who  like  long  notice  in  advance: 
American  Education  Week,  the  annual 
“take  a  look  at  your  schools”  invitation 
sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  will  be  the  week  of  No¬ 
vember  9-15.  The  theme  for  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  “Children  in  Today’s 
World.” 

■  Universal  Military  Training— Al¬ 
though  Congress  last  year  passed  legis¬ 
lation  endorsing  UMT  and  directing 
studies  for  setting  up  the  UMT  pro¬ 
gram,  recent  hearings— during  evalua¬ 
tion  of  proposed  plans— have  done  much 
to  unsettle  Congressmen.  Opponents  of 
UMT  had  an  impact;  many  Congress¬ 
men  indicate  that  they  are  now  un¬ 
certain  as  to  whether  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sustain  the  UMT  idea.  One 
representative,  Brownson  (Indiana),  has 
proposed  that  an  expanded  program  of 
compulsory  training  in  high  schools 
be  substituted  for  UMT. 

The  issues  were  well  expressed  by 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald:  “The  problem 
is  not  who  is  to  serve  but  when  is  the 
service  to  be  rendered.” 

■  Business  Entrance  Tests— A  new,  re¬ 
vised  series  of  the  long-form  National 
Business  Entrance  Tests,  to  be  known 
as  Series  No.  1420,  will  be  available 
for  use  on  or  after  April  1  by  ap¬ 
proved  testing  centers.  The  tests  are 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Office 
Management  Association  and  the 
United  Business  Education  Association. 

•  Three  Tests.  There  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  NBE  tests: 

1.  For  use  of  business  concerns  in 
screening  applicants  and  for  use  of 
schools  in  training,  there  is  a  “Long- 
Form  General  Testing  and  Screening 
Series.”  Tests  included  are  stenog¬ 
raphy,  typewriting,  machine  calcula¬ 
tion,  bookkeeping,  general  clerical 
(including  filing),  business  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  general  information.  Indi¬ 
vidual  tests  are  50  cents;  set  of  all  six 
tests  costs  $2.  Test  takes  about  two 
hours. 

2.  For  use  of  business  concerns  de¬ 
siring  a  shorter  test  in  stenography  or 
typewriting,  a  “Short-Form  General 
Testing  and  Screening  Series”  is  avail¬ 
able.  These  tests  also  are  50  cents 
each. 

3.  For  use  at  the  official  testing  cen¬ 
ters  in  determining  the  eligibility  of 
students  to  achieve  an  NBE  rating  and 
a  card  testifying  to  employment  eligi¬ 
bility,  the  new  Series  No.  1420  has 


been  prepared.  (The  old  Series  No. 
1390  is  still  available  for  use  in  train¬ 
ing  students.)  Tests  are  $1.  The  new 
1420’s  include  tests  on  stenography, 
typewriting,  machine  calculation,  busi¬ 
ness  fundamentals,  general  clerical  (in¬ 
cluding  filing),  and  general  information. 

•  For  complete  information  write 
the  Joint  Test  Committee,  NOMA,  132 
West  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44. 
Special  bulk  rates  are  available  on  some 
tests. 

■  National  Cash  and  Adding  Machines 
—When  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  (Dayton,  Ohio)  purchased 
the  Allen-Wales  Adding  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration  (Ithaca,  New  York)  in  1943, 
arrangements  were  made  for  NCR 
service  branches  to  sell  the  adding 
machines  only  in  certain  territories. 
Such  restrictions  have  now  been  re¬ 
moved  from  most  areas,  so  150  of  the 
213  NCR  branches  are  now  selling  the 
calculators. 

The  name  of  the  machines  was 
changed  a  year  ago  from  Allen-Wales 
to  National  at  the  time  when  several 
new  and  improved  models  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Most  of  the  former  Allen- 
Wales  dealers  continue  as  dealers  for 
National  machines. 

■  The  Coffee  Break— A  recent  survey 
of  1,160  companies  in  45  states  reveals 
that  the  “coffee  break”  in  offices  is  not 
only  becoming  sanctioned  but  even 
endorsed.  The  survey,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Fact  Finders  Associates  for 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  points 
up: 

•  Of  companies  authorizing  coffee 
breaks,  46  per  cent  mention  these 
respites  in  recruiting  new  workers;  22 
per  cent  say  such  breaks  are  now  part 
of  union  contracts. 

•  The  companies  also  report  reduc¬ 
tion  in  worker  fatigue  (82  per  cent), 
improvement  in  morale  (75  per  cent), 
productivity  increase  (62  per  cent), 
reduction  in  employee  turnover  (32 
per  cent). 


SCHOOLS 


■  Golden  Anniversary— The  Detroit 
Commercial  College  this  year  cele¬ 
brates  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The 
school  is  a  nonprofit  college  corpora¬ 
tion,  chartered  by  tbe  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Education.  It  provides  a  two- 
year  course  of  study  in  the  business 
and  social  sciences,  and  is  one  of  tbe 
top  institutions  training  shorthand 
reporters. 


Burgess 

• 

Business 

Law 

( revised ) 

• 

HARVEY  A. 
ANDRUSS 


•  Burgess  Business  Law  is  one 
of  the  oldest  textbooks  in  the  field 
and  is  the  only  textbook  containing 
complete  text  of  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  with  200  related  questions. 
Suggestions  of  the  Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion  Study  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  Principals  have  been 
included  so  as  to: 


Build 


Better  Consumers 
Better  Citizens 
Better  Businessmen 


Workbook  (160  pages)  and  Teacher’s 
Manual  available  for  this  600  page 
textbook,  which  is  adaptable  for  one 
semester  or  one-year  course. 

LYONS  and  CARNAHAN 


Chicago 

Atlanta 


Dallas 


Wilkes-Barre 
Pasadena 


Combine  EDUCATION 
with  RELAXATION 
this  summer! 

Univ.  of  Denver 

College  of 

BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 
for  Business  Teachers 
MBA  DECREE  (Thesis  Optional) 

Major  fields:  Accounting,  Advertising, 
Airline-Airport  Management,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Economics,  Building  Industry,  Finance  and 
Banking,  Production  Management,  Insurance, 
Marketing  and  Salesmanship,  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations,  Research  and  Statistics, 
Retailing,  Public  Administration,  Secretarial 
Science. 


Two  Regular 
Terms: 

lune  25  —  july  25 
July  28  —  Aug.  22 


Two-Week 
Courses: 

June  23  —  July  9 

July  10  —  |uly  23 

July  24  —  Aug.  6 

Planned  recreational  program  for  all  students! 

For  complete  Information  write  FARL  G.  NICKS, 
College  of  Business  Administration,  University 
of  Denver,  Denver  2,  Colorado 
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TYPING 


SIMPLIFIED 


Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Philip  S.  Pepe 


•  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  is  the  smallest  typing  text 
in  use  today. 

•  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  does  not  require  the  great 
bulk  hitherto  deemed  necessary  in  typing  texts. 

•  The  new  factors  that  make  possible  this  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  learning  of  typing  and  the  improved  results 
that  come  from  that  simplification  are  explained  in 
a  free  copy  of  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TYPING 
SIMPLIFIED,  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Four  Editions  of  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE 

High  School,  160  lessons  $1.88 

TWO  YEAR  COURSE 

High  School,  320  lessons  $2.40 


COLLEGE  COURSE 

200  lessons  $2.30 

BRIEF  COURSE 

100  lessons  $1.96 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  60c 


■Send  your  request  to  the  nearest  office  of- 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Business  Education  Division 


I  55  Fifth  Avenue 

)  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


300  Pike  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


351  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 


Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  receive  a  free  examination  copy  of  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED: 
'  Q  One  Year  Course  (H.S.)  Q  Two  Year  Course  (H.8.)  Q  Colleoe  Course  Q  Brief  Course 

I  Name _  _ 

I 

I  School  or  College _ _ _ 

j  Address  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

!  City _ 


.Zone  No. 


.State 


BEW-4 


•  High  Lights:  The  school  has  18,- 
000  alumni,  and  all  except  five  did 
enter  business  after  graduation.  The 
five  include  a  clergyman,  two  lawyers, 
a  state  legislator,  and  a  mayor,  .  .  . 
Students  have  attended  from  20  states. 

.  .  .  R.  J.  Maclean  has  been  president 
of  the  school  for  thirty-eight  years.  .  .  . 
His  daughter,  Lola  Maclean,  was  (in 
1937)  president  of  the  Business  Exluca- 
tion  Department  of  the  N.E.A. .  .  .  More 
than  400  of  its  students  have  won  the 
expert-level  shorthand  awards  for 
writing  at  160  warn  or  faster.  .  .  . 
Roster  of  graduates  includes  not  only 
many  court  reporters  but  five  bank 
officers,  several  corporation  treasurers, 
and  many  business  executives. 

■  New  Idea:  Local  Lecturers— “It's 
proving  very  popular,”  says  Earl  W. 
Atkinson,  head  of  the  Division  of  Busi¬ 
ness  at  San  Jose  State  College,  speaking 
of  the  new'  Business  and  Economics 
Lectures  his  school  has  introduced. 
Twenty  leaders  in  as  many  fields  of 
business  are  engaged  to  present  one- 
hour  lectures;  the  class  meets  twice  a 
week  for  ten  weeks. 

•  Some  Examples:  “The  Place  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,”  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  “The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,”  by  the  secretary  of  the  San 
Jose  Bureau;  “Opportunities  for  Young 
Men  and  Women,”  by  an  attorney  who 
was  “Young  Man  of  the  Year”  in  San 
Jose  in  1947;  and  so  on— twenty  lec¬ 
tures  covering  everything  from  insur¬ 
ance,  air  transportation,  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  to  real  estate  and  new's- 
papers. 

•  Benefits.  “The  college  has  bene- 
fitted  by  having  these  community  lead¬ 
ers  appear  before  the  students;  the  lec¬ 
turers  themselves  felt  refreshed  bv 
meeting  with  an  alert  group  of  college 
students.  The  students  undoubtedly 
received  the  most  benefit  and  consider 
the  information  received  as  authentic 
and  reliable  since  it  was  coming  directly 
from  the  field,”  says  Dr.  Atkinson. 

■  School  Changes  Hands— The  Lowell 
Commercial  College,  one  of  America’s 
earliest  business  schools  (it  was 
founded  in  1859),  has  been  purchased 
by  and  will  be  operated  by  Alice 
Faircloth  Barrie  (new  president) 
and  Ernest  Parker  Stearns  (new 
school  treasurer),  both  of  whom  have 
been  associated  with  the  school  since 
1935. 


PEOPLE 


■  Appointments  and  Changes— 

•  Willard  E.  Givens,  for  seventeen 
years  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  will  retire 
on  August  1.  His  successor  will  be 
William  G.  Carr. 
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•  Paul  M.  Pair,  formerly  director 
of  Gregg  College  and  recently  a  staff 
member  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  has  been  ap- 
|K)inted  an  Industrial  Associate  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Associates,  publishers  of 
industrial-relations  material.  He  will 
represent  the  firm  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Mr.  Pair  is 'president  of -the  Illinois 
Business  Schools  Association  and  a  di- 
ii*ctor  of  the  NA&CBS. 

•  Helen  Keily,  of  Salem  Teachers 
C.'ollege,  has  been  promoted  from  as¬ 
sistant  to  associate  professor. 

■  Private  Lives— 

•  Dr.  R.  H.  VVhimEN,  president  of 
Woodbury  College,  in  Los  Angeles, 
celebrated  his  thirtieth  anniversary  as 
president  of  the  school  by  posing  with 


Woodbury’s  Whitten  .  .  .  and  Raywhit 


a  bronze  cast  of  his  favorite  Arabian 
horse,  Raywhit.  Doctor  Whitten’s 
hobby— in  addition  to  having  his  stu¬ 
dents  win  shorthand  contests— is  that  of 
breeding  and  raising  thoroughbred 
cattle  and  horses.  He  has  a  thousand- 
acre  ranch  at  Escondido,  Chilifornia. 

■  Bereavements— 

•  G.  E.  Nettleton,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  business-school  educator, 
died  in  Los  Angeles  on  February  9,  at 
92.  Mr.  Nettleton  started  his  business- 
school  career  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
He  went  from  there  to  Mankato,  Minne¬ 
sota;  then  on  to  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  where  he  founded  Nettleton 
Commercial  College  on  June  1,  1919. 
He  was  active  head  of  that  institution 
until  June,  1933.  Since  1935  Mr. 
Nettleton  had  lived  in  California,  acting 
as  a  lay  minister  and  chaplain  at  a  state 
penitentiary. 

•  Dr.  John  V.  Walsh,  principal  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  New 
York  City,  died  suddenly  in  February  at 
67.  Long  an  active  force  in  promoting 
business  education  in  the  New  York 
City  schools.  Doctor  Walsh  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  participant  in  business-teacher 
organizations.  Born  in  New  York,  he 


visual  teaching  is  modern  teaching 


it's  easiest  .  .  . 
most  efficient 
with  a 


THE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION 
STAND  was  designed  to  meet  the  denuind  for  just 
the  right  audio-visual  training  equipment  for  the 
modern  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher  can 
easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  view  of  the  whole  class. 


KARLO 


The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
''wobbling"  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive,  the 
Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood  top.  It 
takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  coupon  today  for 
full  details. 


AAANUFACTURERS  OF  TYFEMOtlTER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  25  YRS. 


KARL  MANHFACTORING  COMPART 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mick. 


r - • 

I  KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
I  34  Ionia  Ave..  S.W. 

I  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

I  Send  additional  information  on  all  available  models  of  the 
I  Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 

NAME 

I  ADDRESS  . 

I  CITY .  STATF . 


for  the 
Summer 

six  or  eight  weeks 
beginning  June  23 

for  business  teachers  — 

.  .  .  graduate  study  in  business  and 
education  toward  advanced  degrees; 
office  work-experience  program  in  De¬ 
troit;  special  workshop  in  teaching 
general  business;  summer  business  edu¬ 
cation  conference  at  St.  Marys’  Lake 
Camp;  special  lectures,  clinics,  work¬ 
shops,  and  conferences  with  nationally 
known  resource  persons. 

for  information,  write  to 

Department  10,  Room  1002 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor 


are 

Koir  a  new  reader? 

If  so,  you'll  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  Business  Education  World 
is  the  most  widely  circulated  magazine 
of  its  kind  in  the  business  education 
field  today  —  15,000  readers  receive 
BEW  every  month. 

In  BEW  you'll  find  every  issue  filled 
with  “how-to-teach-it”  features  on 
shorthand,  filing,  typing,  bookkeeping, 
office  practice,  and  distributive  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  magazine  that  will  make 
your  teaching  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  and  first  copies 
will  be  rushed  to  you! 


Business  Education  World 

I  330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

I  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  2 
I  years  at  $5;  1  year  at  $3. 

I  Enclosed  find  payment  of  $  . 

I  Name  . 


Address  . 

City . 

Position  held 


Zone _  State. 
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GET  YOUR  FREE  PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION  NOW 


earned  degrees  from  City  College,  Colleg 
Fordham  UniYCTsity,  and  New  York  some 
University.  He  entered  the  City  school  Colleg 
system  in  1904  as  an  elementary-school  active! 
teacher;  became  a  department  head  at  dents 
Morris  School;  became  principal  of  Colleg 
Flushing  High  in  1938,  of  De  Witt  dency, 

Clinton  High  in  1946,  and  of  Roosevelt 

in  1948.  - 

•  William  Frank  Magee,  founder 

and  president  of  Bethlehem  (Pennsyl-  _ 

vania)  Business  College,  died  in  Janu¬ 
ary  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  at  the  ■  Professional  Calendar- 
age  of  85.  A  farm  boy  until  he  was  19,  •  March  29:  Fifth  Annual  Business- 

Mr.  Magee  graduated  from  the  Blooms-  and-Education  Seminar  sponsored  bv 
burg  (Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers  the  Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  and  York 


chapters  of  the  NOMA  and  by  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  College.  At  the  College. 
Theme:  Occupational  Adjustment  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Youth  Entering  the  Business 
Field. 

•  April  3-5:  Illinois  B.E.A.,  Mrs. 
Laura  L.  Brown,  presiding.  At  the 
Congress  Hotel,  in  Chicago.  Theme: 
Preparing  Illinois  Youth  for  Business 
Life. 

•  April  4:  Georgia  B.E.A.,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Anthony,  presiding.  In  Atlanta. 
Speakers:  Dr.  Theodore  Woodward 
and  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

•  April  10-12:  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association,  Rufus  Stickney, 
presiding.  At  the  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo. 
Theme:  Business  Education  for  Life 
Adjustment.  Keynote  speaker:  Dr 
Lillian  Gilbreth,  of  time-and-motion- 
study  fame. 

•  April  19:  Tri-State  B.E.A.  and  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
B.E.A.,  Ray  Morgan,  presiding.  At 
Wilkinsburg  High  School,  9:00-12:35. 

•  April  20-23:  Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America,  Joe  Stephens,  pre¬ 
siding.  At  the  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

•  April  21-25:  Annual  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  state  supervisors  and 
teacher  trainers  of  distributive  educa¬ 
tion,  G.  Henry  Richert  (Program 
Specialist  of  the  Office  of  Ekiucation 
Business  Education  Service),  presiding. 
At  the  Hotel  Viking,  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

•  April  26:  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  B.E.A.,  Ray  Morgan, 
presiding.  Reading  High  School,  9:00- 
3:00. 

•  May  2-3:  Golden  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Central  Commercial 
(private  school)  Teachers  Association, 
in  Des  Moines,  Mrs.  Margarei 
Davenport,  presiding.  Speakers:  Dr 
Russell  N.  Cansler,  Wallace  B. 
Bowman,  Crawford  L.  Treat,  James 
Brawford,  and  C.  I.  Blackwood. 

•  May  23-24:  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Ohio  Business  School  Association. 
Charles  Harbottle,  presiding.  At  the 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  in  Columbus. 

■  Western  in  Oakland— The  second 
annual  convention  of  the  Western 
Business  Education  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Claremont  (as  guests 
of  the  California  B.E.A.)  in  Oakland 
on  April  6-8,  with  most  of  the  meetings 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  7 
and  8.  Since  publication  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  outline  by  BEW  last  month,  the 
following  complete  roster  of  partici¬ 
pants  has  been  received: 


GROUPS 


^  switch  from  this 


Anyone  con  produce  beowHfvl 
plotlic  bound  book*  in 
Ihete  2  eosy  »lep*: 


Punch  sheet*  and  covers  of  any  size  or 
weight,. quickly,  accurately 


Bind  up  to  250  books  on  hour  with  colorful 
GBC  bindings — V\i'’  to  1 54"’  diameter. 


THIS  STRIKING  PLASTIC  ROUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION  — 

FREE 


RIGHT  IN  YOUR  OWN  SCHOOL 
OFFICE . . .  SHOP. .  .CLASSROOM 

Bind  all 


sizes  of  loose  pages  .  .  .  any 
,  printed  or  duplicated  material  with  com- 
1  pact  GBC  plastic  binding  equipment  .  .  . 
in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Pages  lie  perfectly 
flat  .  .  .  may  be  inserted  or  removed  any 
place  in  the  book.  Valuable  in  every  school 
department.  Anyone  can  operate.  No 
maintenance  required. 


Get  your  personalized  edition  ...  a 
wealth  of  facts  and  ideas.  You’ll 
receive  at  no  cost  the  complete  ap« 
plication  and  cost  story  along  with 
actual  samples  of  modern  plastic 
binding  all  in  one  presentation.  The 
2  free  valuable  pocket  memo  books 
show  two  different,  popular  and 
practical  modern  plastic  binding 
styles.  Act  now!  No  obligation. 


GENERAL  BINDING  CORPORATION 
Oept.BEW-4  812  W.  Belmont  Ave.,Chicago  14,  III. 

Please  send  me  at  once  my  free  plastic  bound 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION  that  includes  prices 
and  applications  and  2  FREE  handy  Memo  Books. 
I  understand  there  is  no  obligation. 


NAME 


Addison.  Claadr  F.,  CREA  Prrsidrnt 
Ashworth,  Phillip  B.,  Monday,  2:00 
Rrll,  Mary,  Monday,  2:00 
Blarkler,  William  K.,  Monday,  9:45 
Carlson,  Krnnrth  A.,  Tuesday,  12:00 
Conley,  Robert  J.,  Tuesday,  9:30 
Croft,  Evan,  W’BEA  Vice-President 
DaVall,  George  M.,  Monday,  2:00 


T  ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


GENERAL  BINDING  CORP.,  Dept.BEW-4| 
812  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III.  i 


ONE _ STATE 
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Dr.  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  WBEA  President 
Presides  in  Oakland,  April  6-8 


Uunran,  Flora,  Tursday,  9:30 

Fake,  Clyde,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Fisher,  Harold  H.,  Monday,  12:00 

Forkner,  Hamden  L.,  Monday,  11:00 

GetsinKer,  J.  Wilson,  Monday,  2:00 

Croneweg,  William  C.,  Monday,  2:00 

Hafer,  Edith  V.,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Hoffman,  Richard  A.,  Monday,  2:00 

Jensen,  Eleanor  L.,  WBEA  Convention  Chairman 

Kech,  Herman  J,,  Monday,  3:15 

Kenealy,  Willis,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Knight,  Kenneth,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Kosy,  Eugene,  WBEA  Secretary 

Lamh,  Marion,  Monday,  2:00 

Leith,  John  B.,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Lord,  Robert  E.,  Monday,  2:00 

Malloy,  Marion  V.,  WBEA  Publicity  Chairman 

Masteller,  Ralph  A.,  Monday,  2:00 

Mayne,  F.  Blair,  Monday,  2:00 

Pedroli,  Gilbert,  Monday,  3:15 

Pokomy,  Arthur,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Prince,  Bernice,  Monday,  3:15 

Sherman,  Marsdon  A.,  WBEA  President; 

Monday,  2  :00 

Shostak,  Rosalyn  R.,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Skimin,  Eleanor,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Spencer,  Blake  W,,  WBEA  Program  Chairman 

Stoupe,  Yvonne,  Monday,  3:15 

Thompson,  Robert  J,,  Monday,  2 :00 

West,  Edna,  Monday,  3:15 

Winger,  Fred  E.,  Monday,  2:00 

York,  Helen,  Tuesday,  9:30 

Zumwalt,  Cletns,  Tuesday,  10:50 

■  EBTA  in  Buffalo— With  one  of  the 
biggest  rosters  of  participants  in  its 
history  (see  list  that  follows),  the 
Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association 
should  attract  a  record  attendance  at 
its  Buffalo  convention  (Hotel  Statler) 
on  April  10-12,  Thursday  through 
Saturday. 

•  Biggest  late  news  was  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  keynote  speaker  would 
be  the  eminent  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gil- 
BRETH— of  time-and-motion  study  fame, 
whose  career  was  portrayed  in  the  re¬ 
cent  motion  picture,  “Cheaper  by  the 
Dozen.” 

Doctor  Gilbreth  and  her  late  husband 
were  pioneers  in  motion  study,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  applies  to  typewriting,  other 
office  activities,  and  industrial  processes. 
She  was  Woman  of  the  Year  in  1948; 
she  has  seven  honorary  degrees.  Her 
address  will  be  present^  at  the  EBTA 
General  Assembly  on  Thursday,  April 
10,  at  2:30. 

The  convention  program  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  last  month’s  issue  of  BEW. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Inter-Session 
June  10  to  June  27 
Main  Summer  Session 
June  30  to  August  9 
Post-Session 
August  1 1  to  August  29 


Extensive  academic  program  of  more  than 
700  courses  in  77  departments.  Special 
courses  in  teaching  of  office  practice, 
shorthand,  and  typewriting.  Principles 
and  Problems  in  Business  Education, 
Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Business 
Skill  Subjects,  Administration  and  Su¬ 
pervision  in  Business  Education.  Courses 
offered  for  degree  requirements. 

Moderate  living  expenses  and  instructional 
fees.  No  additional  fees  charged  to  out- 
of-State  students. 

._One  to  12  weeks  of  study  in  a  cool,  moun¬ 
tain  environment. 


for  further  information,  address: 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  103-A  Burrowes  Building 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 


Summer 

Sessions 

19S2 


Note  .  .  .  you  can  start  transcription  training 
in  the  SECOND  SEMESTER  with  .  .  . 

CORRELATED 
TRANSCRIPTION  DRILLS 

by  M.  Fred  Tidwell,  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  and  Zoa  Ross 

A  psychologically  sound,  easy*to*teach  text-workbook  .  .  . 
carefully  graduated  for  easy  learning  .  .  .  closely  correlated 
with  Gregg  Dictation  Simplified, 

Assignments  are  correlated  with  the  text  and  include  word 
lists  for  intensive  study  .  .  .  plus  special  footnotes  that  are 
keyed  to  explain  the  punctuation  that  appears  in  the  text 
.  .  .  book  consists  of  35  lessons  that  carefully  integrate 
into  one  presentation  all  the  elements  necessary  to  transcrip¬ 
tion  skill  .  .  .  each  lesson  is  a  four-page  assignment,  the 
fourth  page  of  which  is  a  perforated  work  sheet  .  .  .  equally 
suited  to  testing,  drill,  or  homework  assignment. 

Here  is  just  the  aid  that  will  step  up  your  Simplified  program 
and  “simplify”  your  teaching  task  as  well.  Order  your  exam¬ 
ination  copy  from  your  nearest  Gregg  office. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,,  Inc, 

New  York  36  .  330  W.  42nd  St.  Dallas  1  . 2210  Pacific  Ave. 

Chicago  6  .  Ill  N.  Canal  St.  Toronto  4  .  253  Spadina  Rd. 

San  Francisco  4  .  68  Post  St.  London  W.  C.  1  . 51  Russell  Sq. 
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Rufus  Stickney,  EBTA  President 

Believing  that  many  persons  attend 
conventions  to  hear  people,  BEW  pro¬ 
vides  here  a  “W^ho’s  Who  and  When” 
directory: 

Kauftham.  Kricla>,  3:15 

KcrfcntT,  Kux'mary,  Friday,  3:15 
Kulinic.  eirm,  Thurnday,  10:00 
Boynton,  Paul  M„  Fritlay,  10:00 
BurftOK.  Dorothy  ^  F'riflay,  10:00 
Caplan,  Saniurl  St..  Friiiay,  10:(M) 

Castrr,  Jran,  Friday,  :i:15 
Clippinitrr,  Kay  L..  Fritlay,  3:15 
Colpman.  Marion  (•.,  EBTA  Aitkoriatp  ProKram 
Director 

Connelly,  Mary,  Friday,  3:15 
Cook.  Charles  E..  Thursday,  1<I:00 
Cowan,  Harold  E.,  Thursday,  T:0<t 
Cutler,  N.  Burnham  (Class),  F'riday,  1:00 
Eekburft,  Aitnes.  Thursday,  10:00 
F'elter,  Emma  K.,  F'riday,  3:15 
F'ink,  Esther  L.,  F'riday,  10:00 
F'isher,  Sanford  1...  Thursday,  10:(t0 
Gilbreth,  I.illian  M.,  Thursday,  2:.30 
Goodman,  Kennard  E.,  F'riday,  3:15 
Gruber,  Joseph,  F^BTA  Vice-Presiilent ;  F'riday. 
10:00,  3:15 

Gruener,  Lillian  M..  F'riday,  .3:15 
Hamma,  Marftaret.  F'riday,  3:15 
Hanna,  J  Marshall,  F'riday,  10:(N) 

Hanrahan.  Marftaret  A.,  F'riday,  10:00 
Harrison.  J.  IX  illiam.  Jr.,  F'r'd-iv,  3:15 
Hanbert,  John  R.,  F'riday,  3:15 
Hlllmer,  G.  P.,  Thurstlay,  10:00 
Hopkins.  Harold  D.,  F'riday,  3:15 
Horare,  Refcis,  F'riday,  :i:15 
Hosslirld,  (ieorite.  F'riday,  3:15 
Hudson.  Harold  F'..  F'riday,  3:15 
Huffman.  Harry,  F'riday,  3:15 
Jack,  R’illiani  F'.,  Thursday,  JOiOO 


A.  B.  OIOC  COMPANY,  Dapt.  BE -452 
5700  W.  Teuhy  Avanwa,  Chicago  31,  IllineU 

Please  send  me  more  information  about:  □  MODERN 
mimeographing  Q  "Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing." 


.POSITION. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 


-ZONE _ STATi 


joseph  Gruber,  EBTA  Vice-President 


Mimeograph  instruction 
has  been  modernized  too 

Mimeograph  instruction  has  been  modernized  because  mimeograph¬ 
ing  itself  has  been  modernized  —  modernized  to  meet  today’s  need 
for  copies  on  many  different  kinds  of  paper  and  card  stock  in  sizes 
from  3x5  inches  to  9  x  16  inches  .  .  .  copies  in  black  or  colors 
.  .  .  on  both  sides  of  paper  ...  at  speeds  up  to  180  a  minute.  All 
A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with  all  makes  of  suit¬ 
able  stencil  duplicating  products. 


A.  B.  Dick  has  completely  up-dated  its  well- 
known  text  book,  "Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing" 
fully  illustrated,  with  14  lessons  practically 
self-teaching.  Edited  by  Cansler  ^Northwestern). 
For  full  details,  send  the  coupon  below. 


ABDICK 
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Jackson,  A.  Raymond,  EBTA  Executive  Board; 

TkurKtlay,  12:00;  Friday,  .3:1S 
Jacobs,  Lloyd  H.,  EBTA  Exeeutive  Board;  Thurs¬ 
day,  10:00;  Friday,  10:00 
Kelly,  Helen  A.,  Friday,  3:1S 
Knouse.  Reno,  Friday,  10:00 

Kulp,  Evelyn  R.,  EBTA  Executive  Board;  Fridav 
10:(H»,  .t:l,3 

LaMonte,  rhendore  N.,  Thursflay,  1:00 
l,rslie,  Louis.  Friilay.  10:00 
Lessenherry .  II.  I),.  Friday, 

I.omax.  I’aiil  S..  riiiirsday.  1:00 
March.  Frank  II..  Friday  8:00.  .3:1.> 

Mcllitnalil.  Roherta,  Friday.  10:.I0 
Miller,  .lay  \\  .,  Fdtl'A  FAt-cutive  Board;  F'ridav, 
10:00  ;t  :  I 

Moore.  VI  ill i, nil  I..,  Thursflay,  111:00 
iSichftls,  Frefleriek  G.,  Thursday,  1:00 
Nolan.  G.  A..  Friday,  8:00 
(l'Uf>nnell.  Helen.  Thursday,  10:00 
Packer,  Harry  F'riilav.  .3:I.» 

Park.  A.  J..  I  riilav,  10:00 
Phelan,  (irace.  Friday,  3  : 1 .» 

Place,  Irene.  Friilav,  3:l.'l 

Polish  Ofik.  Vi  illiarn  M.,  F^HTA  Pro;;rani  Ilirector;  I 
EBTA  F'xeeiilive  Board;  Thursday,  1:00;  F'ri- 
day,  10:00 

Pope,  11.  F'.fcrelt,  Thursday,  10:00 
Pophain,  F^stelle.  F'riday,  :i:l.> 

Rohinsitn.  W  illiatn,  Friday.  10:00 
Roseltie.  I. finis  R..  Friday,  .3  : 1 .» 

Rovff,  Jolin  I...  F'BTA  Executive  Boarfl ;  F'riday. 

10:00,  .'1 : 1  ;  Saturflay.  8:00 

Rutherffii fl,  Gfirfloii  Thursday,  10:00;  F'riflav, 
10:00 

Rutledge.  F^telyn,  Friday,  10:00 
SaksviK,  Niirnian.  F'riflay,  .'l:l.> 

Seavey.  Aunes  G..  EBTA  Executive  Board;  Thurs¬ 
day.  Ml;00 

Seavey,  Paul  S..  Thursday.  10:00 
Shapiro.  Harolil  F;..  Thursday.  10:00 
Shilt.  Bernaril  A..  FdlTA  Secretary 
siaufchter.  R.il.ert  E..  Thursday.  10:00,  1:00; 

F'riflay.  10:00 

Sluder.  I.e-ter  I..  Friday,  8:00 
Stevens.  Galliarine.  I  riflay.  10:00 
Stiekiiev.  RiiCii..  FdiTA  President;  Thursflay,  2:.'{0, 
0:l.v;  Satnrilay.  0:30 
Straight.  M  dter.  Friflav.  ,3:1.3 
Taylor,  Pernin  11,  t^l,.  F^BTA  Trf-asnrf*r 
Tonne.  Herliert  A.,  Thursday,  10:00 
Treat,  Grawlfirfl.  Thursday.  10:00 
Truniper.  Elizahelh.  F'riday.  10:00 
Vanderslice.  Samuel  P.,  F'riday,  3:1.3 
Balker.  Arthur.  F'riday,  .3:1.3 
Weiss.  Berlraiii  F:..  F'riday.  10:00 
Widfloes.  HowarfI  V..  Thursday,  12:00 
Wifcanfl.  Marion.  F'riday,  .3:1.3 
Willis.  Benjamin  l^.,  F'riday,  10:00 
Wolpert.  Saul,  F'riday,  .3:1.3 
ZornoM,  Samuel  N'.,  F'riday,  3:15 


■  Association  Officers  Recently  Re¬ 
ported— 

•  Pennsylvania  B.E.A.:  Raymond 
Morgan  (Johnstown  High),  president; 
Dr.  Benjamln  Kuykendall  (Frank- 
ford  High,  Philadelphia),  first  vice- 
president;  Galen  Walker  (Meadville 
High),  .second  vice-president;  Edith  R. 
Fairlamb  (Reading  High),  secretary; 
and  William  Whiteley  (Reading 
High),  treasurer.  The  PBEA  will  spon¬ 
sor  two  spring  meetings:  Western,  at 
Wilkinshurg  High  School,  April  19; 
and  Eastern,  at  Reading  High  School, 
April  26. 

■  More  Business  College  Leaders— New 
officers  of  the  New  England  Business 
College  Association,  elected  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  at  the  Boston  Statler, 
include:  Littell  R.  Stone  (Stone  Col¬ 
lege),  president;  A.  J.  DePippo  (Nashua 
Business  College) ,  vice-president;  Alice 
F.  Barrie  ( Lowell  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege),  secretary;  Richard  Pickett 
(Northampton  Commercial  College), 
treasurer;  and  these  Board  Members: 
Ellen  C.  Talcott  (Moody  Secretarial 
School),  Albert  L.  Fisher  (Fish¬ 
er  Sc'hool),  Gladys  H.  Lord 
(Hesser  College),  A.  G.  Tittemore 
(Burlington  Business  College),  and 
William  P.  McIntosh  (Kinyon 
School). 


THE 


TYPEWRITER  DESK 


Increases  classroom 
efficiency,  typing 
speed,  and  accuracy 

Reduces  eye-strain 
and  fatigue 

if  Gives  your  class¬ 
room  that  business- 
office  appearance 


De  Luxe  Desk,  Model  101, 
shipped  assembled. 


Through  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  adjust¬ 
able  typing  desks  and  tables  over  three  years  ^  agp»  ihe 
Hammond  Desk  Company  “made  a  major  contribution  to 
better  progress  in  learning  to  type.”  Since  then  over  3,000 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  adopted  adjustable  Ham¬ 
mond  products.  Teachers  in  these  schools  have  found  that 
use  of  these  desks  and  tables,  with  the  built-in  elevator 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter  from 
26  to  30  inches,  has  more  than  justified  their  expectations 
and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 

Each  model  is  sturdily  built  of  lifelong-lasting  white  oak 
to  withstand  constant  classroom  use.  Units,  whenever 
shipped  “knocked  down”  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  are 
easily  assembled. 

Full  information  about  these  modem  teaching  and  Jearn- 
ing  aids  together  with  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet.  Your 
Correct  Typewriter  Height,”  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

% 

BETTER  TEACHING  WITH  BETTER  EQUIPMENT 


HAMMOND 

DESK 

COMPANY 


5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Hammond  Desk  Company 
5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me: 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter 
Height.” 

□  Complete  information  about  Desk  Mod¬ 
el  101,  pictured  above. 

□  Complete  information  about  Table 
Model  140,  not  pictured. 


Name  . . 
School  . 
Addresn 
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New  Business  Equipment 


WALTER  M.  LANCE 
Assistant  Editor 
Gregg  Magazines 

■  Silk  Spun  Carbon  Paper— A  new  Silk 
Spun  carbon  paper  has  recently  been 
introduced  by  Mittag  &  Volger,  Inc., 
Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  This  new  car¬ 
bon  paper  features  a  clean  edge,  mani¬ 
fold-ability,  cleanliness  and  wear,  and 
the  new  Miracle-Tone  slip-resistant 
back.  It  is  offered  in  a  complete  range 
of  weights  and  finishes. 

■  Typewriter  Pad— A  specially  created, 
semiresilient,  quality-rubber  typewriter 
pad,  claimed  not  to  pack  under  weight, 
has  been  introduced  on  the  market. 
The  scored,  rough  top  and  bottom  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  pad  help  to  eliminate  slip¬ 
page  of  both  pad  and  machine.  “No 
slip,  no  noise,  no  germs”  summarizes 
its  characteristics  says  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  L.  M.  Bickett  Company,  Water- 
town,  Wisconsin. 

■  Duplicating  Device— Now  in  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  unique  new  duplicating  device 
that  will  print  material  from  post-card 
size  to  8%  by  11  inches,  in  as  many  as 
five  different  colors,  without  the  use  of 
stencils,  ink,  or  gelatin.  Printing  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  same  process  em¬ 
ployed  in  larger,  more  expensive,  spirit 
duplicators.  As  the  machine  is  operated, 
the  impression  paper  is  moistened  by 


rollers,  with  a  clear  spirit  that  picks  up 
carbon  from  the  master.  Masters  can 
be  prepared  by  typing  or  by  writing 
with  a  bail-point  pen. 

•  Manufactured  by  the  Master  Ad¬ 
dresser  Company,  6500  West  Lake 
Street,  Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota,  the 
Master  Portable  Spirit  Duplicator 
weighs  only  12  pounds  and  is  equipped 
with  a  case  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  like  a  typewriter.  Retails  for 
$32.50,  complete. 

■  Continuous  Recording  Machine— A 
new,  lightweight  portable  machine  for 


continuous  recording,  known  as  the  Dic¬ 
taphone  Dictacord  Continuous  Record¬ 
er,  has  been  announced  by  Dictaphone 
Corporation.  The  machine  is  designed 
for  recording  conferences,  meetings, 
telephone  conversations,  lectures, 
speeches,  etc. 


•  Less  expensive  than  an  earlier 
model,  the  Dictacord  weighs  only  45 
jmunds  and  can  be  operated  remotely. 
A  flip  of  the  switch  on  a  control  panel, 
small  enough  to  hold  in  the  hand,  per¬ 
mits  dictation  or  instant  playback  at 
the  convenience  of  the  operator.  Small 
table  microphones  with  high-fidelity 
pickup  are  used  for  conference  record¬ 
ing,  while  a  lapel  microphone  (two 
inches  in  diameter)  is  used  for  record¬ 
ing  lectures  and  speeches. 

•  The  recording  medium  is  a  seam-  ‘ 
less  plastic  belt— the  Memobelt.  Two  of 
these  are  inserted  simultaneously,  the 
machine  automatically  switching  from 
one  to  the  other  to  provide  a  full  hour 
of  continuous  recording. 

■  New  Typewriter  Platform— Right-O- 
Left  is  the  name  of  a  new  typewriter 
platform  designed  to  permit  the  con¬ 
version  of  any  standard  oflBce  desk, 
single  or  double  pedestal,  wood  or  steel, 
with  an  11%-inch  by  14-inch  pedestal 
opening,  into  a  typewriter  desk  within 
a  few  minutes.  The  platform  is  avail¬ 
able  in  both  oak  and  walnut  finish.  For 
further  information,  write  to  Hoosier 
Desk  Company,  Jasper,  Indiana. 

■  New  Standard  Typewriter— The  new 
R.  C.  Allen  Standard  Typewriter  is  now 
available  for  delivery  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Manufactured  by  R.  C. 
Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc.,  678 
Front  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids  4, 
Michigan,  the  machine  is  available  with 
11-,  12-,  I4-,  18-,  22-,  or  26-inch  car¬ 
riages. 

•  Features:  The  Wonder  Window, 
which  enables  the  operator  to  see  just 
where  the  margin  is  set  at  all  times;  an 
easily  removed  cowl  for  type  cleaning 
and  ribbon  changing;  a  line-space  lever 
that  requires  only  a  minimum  of  pres¬ 
sure;  built-in,  adjustable  card  and  pa¬ 
per  holder;  personalized  touch  control; 
and  individual  key-action  tuning. 
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Wits  and  Wags 

■  “Yes,”  said  the  captain  of  the  steam¬ 
boat  to  the  nervous  passengers,  “IVe 
been  running  boats  on  this  river  so  long 


Just  then  the  boat  struck  a  submerged 
snag  with  such  force  that  it  shivered 
from  stem  to  stem. 

“There!”  said  the  pilot,  “that’s  one  of 
them  now!” 

■  Uncle  Jake,  the  town  character,  was 
80  years  old. 

“Don’t  you  hate  to  grow  old?”  he  was 
asked. 

“Heavens,  no!”  he  rephed.  “If  1 
wasn’t  old  I’d  be  dead.” 

■  Lazy  Boy:  I  am  always  tired  on  the 
first  of  April. 

Friend:  Why? 

Lazy  Boy:  Who  wouldn’t  be  after  a 
march  of  thirty-one  days! 

■  Father:  Why  were  you  kept  in  after 
school? 

Son:  I  didn’t  know  where  the  Azores 
were. 

Father:  Well,  in  the  future  just  re¬ 
member  where  you  put  things. 

■  Officer:  I  caught  this  guy  stealing 
bananas  off  a  fmit  stand. 

Magistrate:  Aha!  Impersonating  an 
officer!  Two  years! 

■  “What  happens  when  a  body  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  water?” 

“The  phone  rings.” 

■  First  Burglar:  I  need  eyeglasses. 
Second  Burglar:  What  makes  you 

think  so? 

First  Burglar:  Well,  I  was  twirling 
the  knobs  of  a  safe  and  a  dance  orches¬ 
tra  began  to  play. 
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